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THE DISTRICT SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


BY WM. T. HARRIS. 


HE chief interest of our Public 
School system centers in the 
District Schools. The other 








parts of the system may be 

said to exist in order to render 

these more effective. The High 
School—considered as an isolated insti- 
tution—would have some title to its 
share of public money on the ground 
of the great value to the community 
which individuals possess when they 
are educated in the higher branches. 
But its obvious claim to form a part of 
the public school system rests on the 
support it gives to the District Schools, 
in that it renders each school more effec- 
tive by furnishing a common standard, 
which-all strive to attain. It contributes 
more powerfully than any other means 
to make the scattered schools of the city 
one organism. Through it each school 
acts upon the other, though widely sep- 
arated. It is even more true of the 
Normal School, that it exists for the 
other parts of the system. Only in so 
far as it furnishes teachers who are so 
thoroughly in earnest, and so well 
trained professionally, that they give 
tone to the corps of teachers which 
they enter, is the Normal School a legit- 
imate charge of the Board of Public 
Schools. The District School involves, 
for its perfection, High Schools, Normal 
Schools, and a corps of general teachers 
and supervisors, who bring into com- 
parison the results of each, and thereby 
correct the one-sided tendencies of all. 
But these latter instrumentalities exist 
for the former, and their extent must be 
measured by the needs of that. 

The aim of the State makes the Dis- 
trict School the type of our educational 
system. It grows out of the demand 
that the masses, THE PEOPLE, shall all 
partake of the highest. Not the exis- 


tence of one class for the benefit of an- 
other, but the existence of all for each 
and each for all, is the democratic prin- 
ciple. 


When the State is not founded 














on a democratic idea—a government 
for all the people and by all the people 
—education cannot be universal. Such 
education—free common school educa- 
tion for all—in England, or France, or 
Italy, would overturn, in one genera- 
tion, all the class privileges which lie 
at the basis of their governments. Only 
when the State is founded upon the 
distinct and explicit recognition of the 
inherent rights of all men to partake in 
the highest functions of their race, can 
education be permitted in its full, nor- 
mal scope. Our own form of govern- 
ment professes to do this. It is its self- 
proclaimed object to secure to every 
man his right to govern himself. Every 
man shall reap the fruit of his own deed. 
The State decrees that the individual 
shall have as much justice meted out to 
him as he is able to mete to himself. 
An American shall not be treated like 
an infant, and have good laws without 
making them. He shall make his own 
laws, and if they are not good ones he 
shall smart for it until he learns how to 
make good ones. Better not so cheap, 
better not so wisely governed, provided 
the people be self-governed. Monarchies 
are doubtless cheaper, doubtless not so 
corrupt, as republics ; but the great end . 
of all government is the elevation of 
mere individuals to the dignity of self- 
directive Dersons; the concentration of 
the realized products of aiZ in each. 
Hence the self-determination of the in- 
dividual is the object of all government. 
No doubt an infant can be carried in 
the arms of the nurse more gracefully 
and with greater economy of time, but 
we prefer that he should learn to walk 
by himself. Such principles as these 
have penetrated our system of peda- 
So8y- 

The school is the theater in which 
the transition takes place from obedi- 
ence to external authority into free ac- 
tion from personal conviction. For this 
reason school government necessarily 
involves two elements, coercion and 
moral suasion ; and the relative amount 
of each changes, from age to age, in the 
;u! 
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ratio that the patriarchal principle gets 
eliminated from society. 

When children are to be brought up 
to simple, implicit obedience to the 
ruler of the State, and are never to 
expect a share in making the laws that 
govern them, the predominant influence 
in their education tends to produce sub- 
ordination to authority. The self-will 
must, in all cases, be broken, and at all 
hazards. Children must be taught to 
obey for its own sake, and a life of 
obedience is thus prepared for. But in 
a country where self-rule is the destiny 
of every citizen, a different culture is 
required. Self-rule does not mean arbi- 
trariness, for this is azarchy, or, rather, 
the rule of passion. Self-rule is the 
government of +eason, and implies con- 
viction in place of caprice. Therefore, 
discipline should act on the conviction 
of pupils. If punishment is to be ad- 
ministered, the pupil is to feel that he 
is the cause of his own pain, and that 
the teacher is an unwilling instrument 
in its infliction. An appeal to the rea- 
son and sense of honor in a pupil can 
be made only by placing some trust in 
his conviction of what is reasonable. 
Hence, we find, not only in America, 
but also in Europe, the current of pop- 
ular sentiment to-day setting in favor of 
a system of school government that 
avoids such collisions with pupils as 
tend to excite their baser natures. The 
teacher has achieved success when he 
has learned to govern his pupils through 
their own convictions. This is the truly 
moral culture which popular education 
more and more aims to achieve. The 
conviction that each doer reaps the re- 
sult of his own deed, and that every 
deed must be of a positive character, or 
else it will come back injuriously upon 
the doer—the substitution of rational 
action for that of selfish passion—these 
are inseparable ; the former, the princi- 
ple ; the latter, its practical result. This 
discipline secures for the pupil self- 
restraint from the outset. It trains him 
to renounce the whims and caprices of 
the moment for the sake of his own 
rational well-being. 

: ——--_e> eo —__ — 

Tue St. Louis and St. Joseph R. R. 
is completed to Lexington, Mo., from 
Lathrop and was opened a tew days since 
for business. Lathrop is situated on the 
Kansas City and Cameron branch of the 
H. & St. Jo. R. R. 





For the Journal of Education: 
THE IDEAL. 


BY L. J. B. 





O poor tired footsore treader of life’s ways, 
Know there are realms of royal rest 
Unvexed by noise that fills these sad long days 
Fair as the storied west. 


Not on swift wings of white-sailed sharp-keeled 
ships 
Shall man attain that splendid land; 
Under strange suns unknowing dire eclipse 
Paths thither dim expand. 


Deep in the soul those fabled regions lie, 
Beautiful with dreams dead poets saw, 
Wondrous with thoughts that paused one minute 
nigh 
Some thinker on God’s law. 


O sunset island of the Hesperides! 
O golden age made ours at will! 
O land of fruitful plains and summer seas! 
Glad summit of God’s hill! 


O patient waiter, dawn makes sweet the air, 
And fair-faced morning shines at length 
For thee, wrapt deep in blooms those fair fields 
bear, 
Song-soothed through all thy strength. , 
St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 17, 1870. 
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THE TEACHER AND HIS WORK. 











BY J. H. KERR 





1D Y)NLESS we are acquainted with 

the elements of our being, at 

“Co east through their effects, how 

bS) are we to learn the laws which 

“Xo regulate their development? 

’ and if we know nothing of the 

laws of development, how are we, even 

in ourselves, to promote that develop- 
ment? 


Pal 


And if we cannot, through ignorance, 
prepare ourselves for that high position 
in the economy of God for which we 
were intended, how presumptuous is it 
for us to undertake to prepare others 
for the. same position! If the gardener 
does not know his growing crop from 
the weeds that are around it, how can he 
cultivate it? and if he does not under- 
take to cultivate it, is he not as liable to 
cultivate the weeds as his crop? 

If the physician does not know the 
disease that is searching after the very 


_ life of his patient, and understand the 


laws that govern it, how can he apply 
the remedy? If he gives his medicine is 
he not as liable to kill the patient as the 
disease ? 

Hence we remark that the first essen- 
tial qualification for a good teacher is a 
thorough understanding of the physical, 
the mental, the moral and the religious 
nature of his pupil. ; 

I know that it is customary for many 





who would be thought good teachers 
to think that they have nothing to do 
with anything but the mental develop- 
ment of the child. Such teachers, to 
say the least, have a very low estimate 
of their mission, however much they 
may understand the capacities of the 
mind and the laws that govern the same. 

It is the men and women sent out by 
this class of instructors that have given 
strength to the assertion—“ If the pupil 
becomes a villain his educatian will 
make him so much the more danger- 
ous.” Now it is not the education that 
will make him more dangerous, but it is 
the one-sided character of it. Were he 
developed morally and religiously, vil- 
lainy in him would have its checks. 

Under the direction of the qualified 
and faithful teacher, how important are 
those original principles of our nature, 
which we call our desires,—especially, 
the desire of knowledge, of esteem, of 
power, and of superiority ! 

I suppose that there is no one, except 
an old bachelor, who has not been aston- 
ish at the early age at which curiosity 
manifests itself in a child. Long before 
it can talk or understand a word that is 
spoken by those around it, it busies its 
little self learning the language of form 
and place, with an activity that might 
well put to shame those of older years. 
But how often in the school-reom do we 
find this principle in the child’s nature 
entirely forgotten! Nay, more; how 
often do we find teachers through a mis- 
taken zeal making war upon this prin- 
ciple and crushing out this blessed gift 
of God! 

Don’t you remember the time you 
were visiting a certain school and you 
were so disgusted with the actions of 
that little boy who sat at the end of the 
longest bench in the school room? How 
he did act! Stretching his ugly neck 
as if it were a piece of india rubber— 
turning now to this side and now to 
that side—now crying out, ‘ Please 
marm, maint I look at the pictures ”— 
and now, ‘“ Please marm, maint I go 
out.” Oh, how that teacher did look! 
When you went away that boy got it. 
I guess he did, the little rascal. But 
why did that boy act so? what was the 
matter with him? Was it the deep- 
seated villainy of his nature, gathering 
strength to the curse of the world? By 
no means. It was onby a little conflict 
between the regulations of his teacher 
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and the laws of his God, implanted in 
his nature. The child wanted to be 
learning something new, and that in 
the way in which God intended him to 
learn it, viz.: through the sense of 
touch and of seeing. 

The ear is given as an avenue through 
which the mind can learn the names of 
things, but in the child it should never 
be tasked until the things exist in the 


mind of the child in the form of ideas. 


There is only one class of beings on 
earth to which such a course of instruc- 
tion might be of advantage—I mean 
the old bachelor department of human- 
ity. When the old bachelor becomes 
so ugly that no woman will have him, 
it might be a charitable work to teach 
such that all he needs is a name for a 
woman—then give him a name—tell 
him marry—wisk him much happiness 
and bid him good bye. 

Until the idea exists in the mind of 
the child the The 
child feels it and the divinity within 
him rebels at such an unnatural course. 


name is uscless. 


_ But he is told that that is the way to 
get an education—that without an edu- 
cation he won’t be anybody, but with an 
education- he may become a gentleman 


like Benjamin Franklin or George 
Washington. By those who ought to 


know he is told to study, study, study. 
He tries to think that there is some- 
thing in it, and studies— name after name 
—name after name—name after name— 
but not an-idea. Energies exhausted 
he grows sick at heart, and spews into 
his teacher’s face, “ if that be education 
I want none of it.” 

[In that same school don’t you remem- 
ber that little girl that never appeared to 
move and of whom the teacher seemed 
so anxious to tell you that, ‘‘she was al- 
Ways so quiet and so good?” Why was 
she so quiet and so good? I will tell 
you. Her little nature was paralyzed, 
and if similar cases were not so com- 
mon, it would be classed among the 
saddest instances in human _ history ; 
and yet teachers everywhere persist in 
teaching names instead of ideas. The 
most charitable construction that can be 
put upon such persistency is that they 
do it through ignorance. ‘“ God forgive 
them, for they not what they do.” 

Sli naatasegies 

THE common schools make excellent 

citizens of a free and tolerant republic. 


ARE WE TO HAVE AN AMERICAN 
LANGUAGE? 


BY ARTEMAS WETIERBEE. 








ANY readers of the JouRNAL 


*f 3 oF EpucaTION can remember 
- 
a the spelling-book in which 


U58 rf i 
rary music was spelled musick; 

y color, colour; honor, honour. 
Traveler and hight, and some other 
words, are still struggling to appear ex- 
clusively in their more economical 
dress. Certain letters have been omitted 
in particular words, and we do not care 
to ask whither they have gone. 

The English are more conservative, 
in a literary point of view, than Ameri- 
cans, and they cling to a superfluous 
letter as though its rejection would 
create a chasm not easily to be bridged. 
And this conservatism is not very 
strange, for the children of the English 
breathe its elements in all their walks. 
The English, generally, are opposed to 
change. Lands seldom pass beyond 
the boundaries of the family; old cus” 
toms are preserved; and manners and 
etiquette seem to be almost as lineal as 
the kings and queens. It is not, there- 
fore, very wonderful that such a people 
are loth to change the form of a word. 

In some of the leading English mag- 
azines, recently published, several words 
have been selected, compared with 
which the American orthography dif- 
fers. Some of them are here given with 
both the English and the American 


spelling : 


ENGLISH. 
ardour, 
armourer, 
clamourer, 
colour, 
favour, 
flavour, 
honourable, 


humour, 
labour, 


vigour, 
aggrandisement, 
analyse, 
acclimatisation 
philosophise, 
realise, 
almanack, 
musick, 


grey, 


Now these changes, evidently, por. 


AMERICAN. 
ardor, 
armorer, 
clamorer, 
color, 
favor, 
flavor, 
honorable, 
humor, 
labor, 
vigor, 
aggrandizement, 
analyze, 
acclimatization, 
philosophize, 
realize, 
almanac, 
music, 


gray, 








tend a wider diversion in the orthogra- 
phy of the English language between 


the two countries; and it is more than 
possible that, eventually, an American 
language will arise. The pronuncia- 
tion, to be sure, is not affected by this 
change in orthography, but a wider 
change in orthography would, undoubt- 
edly, bring on a change in pronuncia- 
tion. The Italian language, at first, 
differed but slightly from the Latin, but 
in course of time the diversion was so 
distinct and separate that it became an 
independent language. The same is 
true of the Portuguese, and nearly all 
languages have diverged slowly and 
gradually from their parent-stock. 

It might seem that as we are more 
closely connected to England, by steam 
and cable, than formerly, that a separate 
language would never arise on this side 
of the Atlantic. But American litera- 
ture has not reached its zenith, and a 
national literature is but the harbinger 
of a national language. 

Ever since Benjamin Franklin walked 
through the streets of Philadelphia with 
a loaf of bread under his arm, “A 
penny saved is a pound earned,” has 
been the motto of all true Americans, 
and economy is practised in American 
in the nation’s 


literature as well as 


treasury. We do not use six letters, to 
write Aoror when five will do it better. 

It has been said that the American 
is gradually approaching the Indian 
type. 
of the soil, water, and air do entirely 


It may be true that the elements 


change the temperament, form, features, 
and color of a race; and perhaps each 
country has, locked up in her secret, 
chemical laboratory, a human prototype 
If, centuries hence, 
Americans are to have straight, black 


peculiar to itself. 


hair, copper-colored skin, and high 
cheek-bones, then the language will de- 
teriorate until it finds its level with the 
lost Indian. But, bef-.re such a degene- 
ration, American literature will ascend 
until it reaches its acme, and if tardier 
Britain drags so lazily behind we shali 
employ an American language to clothe 
American ideas. 


_— °~<- + ——_——- 

Miss Abigail Dodge, who has written a good 
deal under the name of ‘*Gail Hamilton,’’ hav- 
ing quarrelled with-her publishers (Fields, Osgood 
& Co.)}, is about printing an allegorical sketch 
on them, to be called A Battle of the Books, Re- 


| corded by an Unknown Writer for the Use of Authors 


and Publishers. What the lady’s satirical powers 
are remains to be exhibited; her humor is pon- 


derous. 
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ELEVATION FOR DISTRICT SCHOOL HOUSE. 








Size, 28x40 Feet Outside. 


GROUND PLAN FOR DISTRICT SCHOOL HOUSE. 











SCHOOL DESKS. 


In connection with the building of | 


new school houses, the estimates for 
seating and furnishing the same should 
not be overlooked. These estimates, 


under the new law, must be made 
and sent in to the Township Clerk 
‘Son or before the third Saturday in 


April.” Health and comfort demand 





Size, 28 by 40 feet, seating 50 or more pupils. A. Boys’ Dressing Room. B. 
Room, C. Vestibule. D. School Room. F. 


Girls’ Dressing 
Teacher’s Closet. G. Teacher’s Platform. 
Smoke flue and ventilator in rear of Teachers’ Platform. Stove should stand in the open 
at the left of the Teacher’s Platform. Open space between the desks and the walls at the sides and 
rear of the room 24 feet in width. The inside aisles 2 feet. 
{Seat with the Gothic Hinge, or the Combination Desk and Seat. 
Size of rooms convenient for seating purposes, 24 x 32, 28 x 40, 30 x 40, or 35 x 50. 


We shall be pleased to furnish applicants plans or suggestions regarding 
school-building. A popular error exists in the method of arranging seats in a 
They are generally placed the largest in the rear of the room. 
ranging to the smallest, which occupy the front. 


school-room. 


A much more desirable plan, 
and one which of late has been adopted by our best schools, is that of having only 
one size of desk in each row. For example in the above plan, let the two outside 


rows be of asize for largest pupils, the center row for smaller, etc. 


N. B.—In estimates ot ‘Floor Space” 
space and for intervals between desks. 


in width. 


is made for chair 
Aisles should be from 18 inches to 3 feet 


allowance 


| that the pupil should rest upon a seat 
| of proper height and construction. 
| We present a cut of a new Gothic 
| patent curved folding seat, of which 
| P 8 


there are five sizes: 

















CUT OF A TEACQHER’S DESK. 
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OUR CIRCULATION. 





Our friends will, we are sure, be 
pleased to read the following correspon- 


dence : 
Orric E JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
708 and 710 Chesnut street, 
St. Lovuts, March 8, 1870. 
R. P. Stuptey & Co., Pr inters. Stationers, 
etc., St. Louis, Mo.: 

GENTLEMEN: Will you please examine your 
books, and report to me the number of copies 
of the JoURNAL OF EpucaTIon you deliver 
each month? I want the facts for publica- 
tion. Very truly yours, 

J. B. Merwin, Ed. and Pub. 
OFrFIce OF R. P. Stuptry & Co., ) 
L ithogr ane, Printers and General St¢ ationers, H 
1N. Main street, 8. W. cor. of Olive, r 
St. ‘Louis, March 14, 1870 ) 
J. B. Merwin, Esq., Editor and Publisher 

Journal of Education, St. Louis, Mo.: 

Dear Sir: In reply to your inquiry as to 
the number of copies of the JournaL Or Ep 
vcaTION Which we have printed for you, we 
have to say, that in September, 1868, we 
printed 3,000 copics of the first issue, and 
since that time the number has been regularly 
increasing so that for months past the regu- 
lar editions have been 5,000 copies per month. 

Yours, wa 
. P. Srupiey & Co. 


A FEW WANT 3. 


BY L. M. 


BSERVING that the JourNAL 
\sj/ is a sort of box, where each de- 
5 5 posits his ills, suggestions and 
“\& plans, I, too, have determined to 
suggest. 








ANDREWS 








The country is full of authors, each 
desiring, at least, to see his name in 
Now let suggest that the 
point where improvement seems most 
needed in text books is in their definé- 
tions. 


print. me 


and Arithmetics 
are particularly faulty in this respect. 
“A definition,” says an eminent writer, 
should cover the entire thing defined, 
and nothing else. 


Our Grammars 


It should be a bound- 
ary extending entirely around the sub- 
ject, like a surveyor’s description of a 
piece of land. The words employed 
should be those in common use, and no 
more of them should be used than are 
necessary.” ‘To which let us add—they 
should be affirmative. 

Let us have short, clear, concise, 
technical definitions. If the author can 
not construct them himself, he will find 
Webster’s unabridged a valuable assist- 
ant, especially in Grammar. 

SysrEm is another point to be kept 
in view. Let every part be taken up in 
its proper time and place, and avoid the 
plan, too common among authors as 
well as others, of mixing everything, so 
as to render all indistinct and worthless. 

When you lay down rules, adhere to 
them ; and if a class be named and de- 





fined, put nothing into that class that is 
not covered by your definition. 

Many otherwise excellent writers in- 
jure their works by too many notes and 
explanations, and often explanations of 
notes or explanations of suggestions. 
Text books should be brief, comprehen- 
sive, and pointed. Commentaries are 
very useful in their place, but should be 
separate from an ordinary text book. 

The sfzrzt of the article by our mu- 
tual friend, J. M. Greenwood, was in 
the right direction. We want * better 
methods,” and_ enthusiastic 
women ; we want pointed, business-like 


live men 


work in the school room: yes, ‘thought | 


But not 
random, ethereal, dis- 
jointed, impractical thought, but thought 
which is the outgrowth of common 
sense. There is no other sort of sense 
like common sense—that sort which sees 
the requirement of the hour, and sug- 
gests or applies it. 


moves the world!” 
generalizing, 


to-day 


In teaching, our 


lessons should be types of practical life, 


Paul said: * the 
law was our schoolmaster, to bring us 
to Christ,” so our text books and schools 
should be schoolmasters to bring us toa 
full, theoretical and experimental under- 
standing of practical life; and the stu- 
dent should be taught the relations of 


and ¢rze ones, too. 


school lessons to their every day uses. 








ISRAEL’S MAP AGENTS AGAIN. 


E have allowed several par- 
, ties within a year to expose 
IsRAEL 
~f agents in the columns of this 
oH Journal, 

complaints begin to pour in upon us, 


and his 





and now further 
but we do not like to give so much 
space to an object so worthless. 

It seems to us that schooi officers 
ought to be better posted by this time, 
than to suffer themselves to be imposed 
upon by this humbug; and certainly 
they ought not to throw away the pub- 
lic money for such trash. 

One of the most intelligent teachers 
of Howard county writes that he charges 
$3.00 each for the keys 
being full of errors, ought not to be sold 
at all, and which.would afford a good 
profit if sold for 25 


a book which, 





cents, and says fur- 
ther : 

‘Now, why any director will thus 
waste the people’s money by purchasing 





these things at such unreasonable prices 

can only be accounted for by their want 

of knowledge on the subject of Zaps 

and Keys, and something ought to be 

done to enlighten them. Can you not 

say something about it in the JOURNAL? 
Yours truly, 


” 





Yes, we can print the above, and have 
similar communications enough to fill 
up our whole paper. 

We believe Dr. BATEMAN, superin- 
tendent of public schools in Illinois, 
several times ** exposed ” this man, and 
this warning has been oft repeated, and 
we hope this will be sufficient to put @// 
school officers of this and other States 
on their guard against these agents. 

We do not know, and are unable to 
find, his place of business. His pub- 
lication office is not printed either on 
his so-called ‘*Key” or on his Maps, 
which fact of itself ought to be sufficient 
tc stamp him as an imposter. 

A director writes: ‘* If in your power 
to aid those who have bought, by such 
information as you may be in possession 
of, or able to obtain, in reference to the 
whereabouts 2f said Israel—whether he 
has any establishment, or is in connect 
tion with a house furnishing these works. 

If he cannot be reached, to be handled 
according to law, he should at least be 
prevented, as far as could be, from im- 
posing on others elsewhere.” 
teacher writes from Salis- 

date of March 8th, that 
‘these agents have succeeded in selling 


Another 
bury under 
a great many of these maps in this 
county, but the directors now regret it. 


They resorted to all manner of lyzng, 


telling one director one thing and 
another something else. They made 


State had appropriated money to pay 
for them, and as soon as they got 
through selling in the county they would 
report to Jefferson City the amount sold 
and the money would be sent here to 
pay for them, and if they (the Directors) 
did not take them, they would receive 
no benefit from the appropriation. I 
think there ought to be some way to 
stop these scoundrels ; they are doing an 
immense amount of damage,—defraud- 
ing the district out of $43.00 is not all 
the damage they do; directors will not 
now feel able to buy other maps, and 
so the children are robbed and are the 
greatest sufferers.” 





some of the officers believe that the. 
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Educational fntelligence. 


MISSOURI. 


Apair County.—The Adair County 
Teachers’ Institute will meet at the 
Normal Hall, in Kirksville, on Monday, 
April rith, at 1 o’clock p.m. The In- 
stitute will continue in session Wednes- 
day and Thursday. 
school officer in the county is invited to 
be present. Questions of vital impor- 
tance to teachers and to schools will be 
discussed. 


Every teacher and 


Cooper County.—Lditor Fournal 
of Education: It may be of interest to 
your many readers to know something 
of educational matters in Cooper county ; 
if so, here it is. 

There seems to be a general awaken- 
ing just now on the school question, 
and there are no less than three town- 
ship Institutes in operation, holding 
their meetings monthly. all I 
can learn, they are doing good work, 
The Boonville Eagle contains a report 
of the last meeting of the Institute in 
Moniteau township. The report covers 
ground enough for a county Institute, and 
On 
Saturday, the 5th instant, an Institute 
was held at Bellair, in Palestine town- 
ship. Your correspondent was there to 


From 


shows that they mean dzszxess. 


see, and can testify that they had a good 
time. 
day was spent informally in various ex- 
ercises, and a permanent organization 


As it was the first meeting, the 


was effected in the evening. 

On the same day an Institute was held 
at a place called Crab-orchard School- 
house, but as I have received no report 
of proceedings, cannot say what was 
done. 

In conclusion, I have the honor to re- 
port Cooper county awake on the great 
question, and the teachers all pulling 
shoulder to shoulder in the work of 
fighting against ignorance and its atten- 
dant evils. Without consuming any 
more of your ¢¢mc or space, I subscribe 
myself 

Yours truly, A. 

BOoNvVILLR, February 28th, 1870. 

‘ CLINTON County. — The Clinton County 
Teachers’ Institute will hold its first annual 
session at Lathrop, in that county, on the 
5th, 6th and 7th of April next. Every teacher 
and school officer is earnestly requested to be 
present each day. 

Prof. Parker, State Superintendent, and 
Prof. Clark, Assistant Superintendent, will 


be in attendance. : 
As the success of public education depends, 








in a great degree, on the interest taken by 
the citizens, and especially those who oecupy 
positions of trust; therefore, ministers of the 
gospel, retired educators, editors and others, 
who give it the benefit of their time and 
attention, are invited to attend. 

We are assured by the citizens of Lathrop 
and its vicinity, that free entertainment will 
be afforded teachers and others from a dis- 
tance. A. K. Porter, 

County Supt. of Public Schools. 

Weare glad to give the above a place, 
and can assure teachers and others in- 
terested in education that this will be a 


gathering of interest and profit. 


Cuariton County.—From TZ‘he 
Chariton County Union we clip the 
following from a part of the report of 
Mr. Alfred Mann, the County Superin- 
tendent Mr. Mann says: 


I am fully satisfied that our people are 
taking a more decided stand, and are mani- 
festing a deeper interest in the cause of pop- 
ular education than they have done at any 
previous period since the inauguration of the 
present public school system. ‘This is evi- 
denced by the erection of a large number of 
neatly painted frame school houses which dot 
our prairies in nearly every part of the county. 
Two years ago there were, perhaps, not more 
than a dozen blackboards in the county, and 
as to globes, outline maps, cubical blocks, 
ete., such things were scarcely dreamed of. 
But at present, however, these appendages 
are regarded by all classes as indispensable 
facilities, both to teachers and pupils, and I 
think the time is not distant when every school 
room in the county will boast of its appara- 
tus. ‘True, in some localities the opinion is 
still prevalent that children can be properly 
taught in cheap houses, in cheap seats, and 
by cheap teachers, but the hope is fondly 
cherished that this sordid idea of cheapness 
will, ere long, give way to more liberal and 
elevated viewe on a subject so momentous. 


We warn the public again against the 
agents of /srael’s Maps. We have sev- 
eral communications complaining that 
school directors are being imposed upon 
in the purchase of these maps. They 
are considered almost worthless. 


FRANKLIN County. — We scarcely 
know which most to admire, the good 
sense of the people, or the tact and en- 
ergy displayed by our friend L. Frank 
Parker, the principal of the public school 
in Union. He was hired by Mr. John 
H. Pugh, the director, for six months. 
At the expiration of this time a meeting 
of the citizens was called to vote on the 
question of continuing the school for 
four months longer. The result of the 
meeting was a wxanimous vote for its 
continuance. This action is commen- 
dable alike to the director, the teacher 
and the people, and with such a degree 
of unanimity, marked progress will be 
secured among the pupils in their future 
career. We congratulate the parties 
interested, and shall be glad to chronicle 
similar instances frequently. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
} 








The Teachers’ Institute, held a few 
days since in Washington, was a decided 
success. The interest culminated in the 
appointment of a committee to visit Jef- 
ferson City, and secure, if possible, the 
location of the Normal School in Wash- 
ington county. 


Hortr County.—The Forest City 
Independent says: 


The Teachers’ Institute for the county, 
under the supervision of Superintendent 
Blanchard, held its first session for 1870 in 
Oregon, this week, commencing on Monday 
and closed on Thursday night. We learn 
that the attendance was He. and the session 
one of peculiar interest. Prof. Neely, from 
St. Joseph, visited the Institute, and we hear 
his lecture on the art of teaching highly spo- 
ken of. The oftice of teacher is the most im- 
portant one to society. It works on the 
most susceptible minds and makes impres- 
sion as lasting—not as time alone—but as 
eternity. Its influence reaches the humblest 
cottage and the proudest mansion. It con- 
trols the people, and the people control Con- 
gress, Presidents, Kingdoms, and Empires. 
Lhere is no public work on hand in which so 
much interest really exists, from which so 
much power radiates, as that of teaching the 
children in our schools. Teachers, then, 
should respect their office, claim respect for 
it, and dignify it by the highest personal cul- 
ture, the noblest examples of right doing, 
and in the most earnest and constant zeal. 


That editorial has just the right ring, 
and it is true, every word of it. 

JerFErson County.—We are in- 
formed by Mr. Mark C. Jennings, 
the County Superintendent, that the 
Jefferson County Teachers’ Institute, 
will meet at De Soto, on Wednesday, 
March 23d. Prof. Edwards, Prof. Spen- 
cer, and a number of teachers will ad- 
dress the Institute. 
cises, drills, discussions, music, and a 
remembrance of the pleasure and profit 


Interesting exer- 


of the last session will, we are sure, 
bring out the teachers and the people, 
too. 

LAFAYETTE County.—A four days’ 
session of the County Institute held in 
the city of Lexington, which from its 
commencement to its close was kept up 
with increasing interest and enthusiasm, 
cannot but result in great good not only 
to the large body of intelligent teachers 
present, but to the cause of free schools 
in all that section of this State. We 
took full notes of many interesting fea- 
tures of the meeting, but for want of 
space are obliged to omit them. The 
Caucassian says: 


** At the opening, an address was read by 
Mr. A. Slaughter, the President of the Insti- 
tute, in which he not merely alluded to the 
present of the association, but looked beyond 
and congratulated it as a success, and the 
system upon which it is based, and thought 
the future of common schools mainly in the 
hands of the teachers tlfemselves, under the 
liberal patronage of the laws as they now 
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exist. He said there were 7000 teachers in 
the State, and all that is wanting to give effi- 
ciency to the system was well chosen and well 
directed action ; thought with present means 
and organization, the system must take pre- 
cedence, and if it failed, the responsibility 
would rest on the teachers themselves. 


The Register says: 


‘*More than half of the public school teach- 
ers of the county were present, and the in- 
terest manifested was not confined to those 
participating in the proceedings, but was 
shared largely by the people. ‘The address 
of Superintendent Smith, was the best thing 
we ever heard from him, and that is saying a 
great deal.” 


After complimenting the address of 
the Rev. Mr. Burrows, and the essays 
of Miss Green, Major Carrington, and 
others, the Regzster says: 


‘Prof. Edwards, on Friday evening, to use 
a common expression, filled us full. We have 
known him from boyhood. He was our 
“chum” in college, and the affection we had 
for him then has not grown weaker by the 
lapse of time. He is as near a complete Eng- 
lish scholar as any man we know. He isa 
poet, artist and philosopher—a singular com- 
bination in one person. We know the purity 
of his private life, and think we partially ap- 
preciate the nobility of his genius. His lee- 
ture, from first to last, was as pure literature 
as it has been our good fortune to hear for 
many years. He had a large intelligent au- 
dence and held their undivided attention. 

‘We would do injustice to close this hasty 
sketch without noticing the readings, by 
Mr Farnham, Principal of the Second City 
School. He first read Longfellow’s ‘‘Build- 
ing of the Ship,” then recited Whittier’s 
‘Pipes of Lucknow,” then read the colloquy 
between Hamlet and his mother, from Shakes- 
peare, and closed by reciting ‘“‘The Charge of 
the Light Brigade.”’ In our judgment, this 
was the best performance of the week. But 
few professional readers excel Mr. F. His se- 
lections were the most beautiful productions 
of the language, and were so forcibly and 
beautifully rendered, that they seemed better 
than ever before.” 


Prof. G. H. Smith, the County Su- 
perintendent, aided by an efficient corps 
of teachers, has done, and is doing, a 
great work for the people of Lafayette 
county. 

Pettis Country. — Dr. Shattuck 
writes to the Democrat that the city 
schools of Sedalia are overcrowded, 
but are doing finely under the superin- 
tendency of Professor G. H. Ready. 
Our High School is a model one, and 
is under the charge of Miss L. J. 
Maltby, of this city, who is a graduate 
of the New York State Normal, and 
the Oswego Training School. She has 
few equals as an instructor, and those 
who may feel disposed to doubt this 
statement we urge to look in at our 
High School. 

The Central Normal is still in ses- 
sion, under the direction of that able 
and earnest educator, Prof. George P. 
Beard, who anticipates a large increase 


of patronage as the winter schools are 
closing. 





PHELrs County.—A session of the 
Phelps County Teachers’ Institute will 
be held at the Public School-rooms, in 
Rolla, commencing on Tuesday, the 
12th day of April, 1870, and continuing 
four days. A cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to all friends of popular educa- 
tion, to be present and participate in its 
exercises, and especially to Teachers 
and Superintendents of adjoining coun- 
ties, 

PLATTE County.—The teachers of 
Platte county will meet for the purpose 
of holding an Institute at Weston, 
Tuesday, April 5th, and continue sev- 
eral days. Arrangements have been 
made to make the gathering one of 
great interest and profit. 

Ranpotpu County. — The Citizen 
says: We do not believe there is a 
county in the State (St. Louis excepted) 
which can boast of better public schools, 
as a class, than Randolph; and no little 
of the improvement manifest within the 
last few years is due to the earnest, in- 
telligent and indefatigable labors of our 
County Superintendent, Mr. Rothwell. 

Wortu County.—Mr. J. W. Gib- 
son, the efficient County Superinten- 
dent of Worth county, writes to the 
Grant City Star in regard to the du- 
ties of ‘Local Directors” so much 
practical good sense that we copy it en- 
tire, and commend it to all school direc- 
tors throughout the State. 


In next month, from the first to the twen- 
tieth, Local Directors have one of the most 
important duties to perform of the many 
attached to their office. Itis that of taking 
the enumeration of the pupils between five 
and twenty-one years of age that are then 
resident within the limits of their respective 
districts. ‘The reason this is so important, is 
the fact that the amount of funds received in 
their several districts fromthe State, county, 
and township funds, all depends upon the 
enumeration returns found in the office of 
the County Clerk and State Superintendent 
when they make their apportionment of the 
School funds, as their apportionments are 
made wholy upon the enumeration returns 
from the several districts. If no enumeration 
is made at all, there will be no money appor- 
tioned to such district; and if only a partial 
enumeration is made, there will be only a part 
of the money justly due apportioned to 
such district. For the want of full and pro- 
per reports made out and returned at the 
proper time, this county has already lost near 
two hundred dollars of the last year funds; 
and will lose more than that on the funds 
just being apportioned for this year. Then 
let every director in the county be sure to 
make a full report, and at the right time, of 
the whole number of children in his respec- 
tive Cistrict. _Blanks for making these reports 
have been sent out to the different Township 
Clerks to be furnished to the several Direc- 
tors of their townships. Call on them for 
these blanks, and if enough have not been 
furnished, call on me and I will supply the 
deficiency. W. J. Gipson, 

County Superintendent. 





TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 


The applications for good teachers in 
the West and Southwest to this office, 
have become so numerous that we have 
determined to establish a ‘* Teachers’ 
Bureau.” Those desiring teachers are 
requested to state as briefly as possible— 

1. Salary. 

2. Length of school term. 

3- Qualifications required. 

Teachers desiring positions, and those 
desiring teachers, will thus be brought 
directly in contgct at once, and we shall 
hope to make the Bureau of essential 
service to all parties interested. 

As we shall charge no fee, at least 
for the present, persons communicating 
with us will please enclose stamps for 
return postage. 

TEACHERS WANTED. 

No. g. A colored teacher, gentleman 
or lady, to teach a primary school. 
Must be first class). One with some 
knowledge of vocal music preferred. 

TEACHERS WANTING SITUATIONS. 

No. 17. A gentleman would teach 
the higher branches in a public school. 
Can commence on April rst, 1870. 

No. 18. A gentleman as principal of 
a good school. Can commence at any 
time. 





No. 19. A gentleman as principal, 
and his wife as assistant of a public 
school. 

No. 20. A gentleman as principal of 
a graded school. Has had 18 years’ 
experience. Will be ready to com- 
mence April 4, 1870. 

No. 21. A lady as teacher in a public 
or private school in Saint Louis or its 
vicinity. Has taught several years in 
the Minnesota schools. 





=. 


THE SCHOOL LAW. 


Several changes have been made in 
the school law to which we call special 
attention. 

Three directors are to be elected in 
each sub-district for one year in April, 
instead of ove as heretofore. 

In taking the enumeration of the chil- 
dren the zames must, in all instances, 
be given of all the children, both white 
and black, between the ages of five and 
twenty-one years. 


+s 
tila 





Love for the children as well as duty 
to the state, require us to cherish and 
perfect, by every means in our power, 
the free common schools. 
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REPORT OF THE STATE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT. 


E TOOK occasion in a late 

number to speak of the ad- 

we dress of State Superintendent 

< Parker, before the Teachers’ 

HES Association at Kansas City, 

and expressed our gratifica- 

tion that it was to form a part of his 

annual report. Since that time we have 

received the report, and find it not ouly 

a valuable and interesting document, but 

so far superior to all former reports on 

this subject in many respects as to entitle 
it to special notice. 

A great defect in these documents in 
former years has been that they failed 
completely in their details of the con- 
dition of education in this State. They 
perhaps have served their primary ob- 
ject of informing the Legislature what 
had been the work of the Superintend- 
ent for the preceding year. This was 
so far well. But it is unquestionably 
intended by means of these reports to 
keep the people of the State and coun- 
try informed upon this subject ; and this 
object, although nominally secondary, 
is practically the real one for which 
such documents are printed. But for 
this they would rarely get beyond man- 
uscript. 

A serious defect in former reports has 
been the omission of all information 
regarding schools in the cities organized 
independently of the General School 
Law. Look in the last year’s report for 
St. Louis schools, and you understand 
what we mean. The fault is more in 
the law than in the Superintendent, who 
ought to be at the head of the entire 
system of public education in the State, 
and to be able to exact reports from 
every independently organized board, as 
well as from every county superintend- 
ent. The law goes far enough when it 
makes such organizations independent 
of county officials, but there is neither 
propriety nor dignity in establishing a 
system of public schools in which the 
authority of the State and its highest 
executive officers is not recognized and 
respected. 





We are glad to perceive that what 
the Superintendent could not legally 
demand he has obtained through the 
courtesy of the superintendents of the 
schools in St. Louis and St. Joseph, 
to wit, from the former a statement of 
the operations of the last scholastic 
year, with numerous interesting figures 
and statistics, and from the latter a his- 
torical sketch of what has been accom- 
plished in that city up to this time. 
These two documents from the cities 
whose public schools are most advanced 
of any in the State, are a most valuable 
addition to this report, and will give it 
an interest abroad as well as at home it 
could not otherwise have possessed. 

To complete the view given of the 
state of education in Missouri, the 
Superintendent has not stopped with 
schools conducted under the public 
school laws, but gives sixty pages to 
reports of institutions for higher educa- 
tion or instruction of a special charac- 
ter. The State University, the Deaf 
and Dumb Asylum, the Institution for 
the Education of the Blind, the North 
Missouri Normal School, Washington 
University, and McGee College, are all 
represented in the report. 

Some improvements in arrangement 
are also worthy of notice, especially 
that of placing statistics of counties in 
connection with narrative reports of 
their superintendents,which adds greatly 
to the convenience of reference. 

The Legislature has made liberal pro- 
visions for printing this report, and we 
hope it may have an extensive circula- 
tion, both at home and abroad. In all 
respects it compares very favorably 
with similar reports from other States, 
and is greatly superior to many of them 
in the complete view it gives of the 
progress the cause of education is mak- 
ing in our midst. 

We shall notice some other features 
of this document from time to time. 


—_—_____—__*#@¢e ~ 


DUTIES OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


We print the very plain and specific 
provisions of the School-law in regard 
to the ** Duties of Local Directors,” and 
the work they are to do between the 
‘‘ first and third Saturdays in April.” 

It would seem after the experience of 
the past two or three years that teach- 
ers, school officers, and all others inter- 
ested, would see the necessity of a strict 





compliance with the law, because of the 
delays in the payment of our teachers, 
and the vexatious kaw suits which have 
grown out of the fact that the law was 
not complied with. Let there be no 
misunderstanding about these matters 
this year. Sec. 13 says: 


It shall be the duty of the local board in 
each sub-district to take, or cause to be taken, 
between the first and third Saturdays in April, 
in each year, a list of the names of all the 
white and colored youth, noting them separ- 
ately, between the ages of five and twenty- 
one years, permanently residing within such 
sub-district, designating between male and 
female, and record the same in the records of 
the sub-district, and return a certified copy 
thereof to the township clerk; giving the 
name of every resident therein owing any 
personal property subject to taxation. 

—*> o—__— 


ESTIMATES TO BE MADE. 


HESE estimates, which it be- 
comes the duty of the local 
directors in each sub-district to 
make ‘oz or before the third 
Saturday in April,” should be 
all talked over carefully among 

the teachers and school officers. We 

give below the /aw and the necessary 
forms, also. Sec. 14 says: 

It shall be the duty of the directors in each 
sub-district, on or before the third Saturday in 
April of each year, to forward to the town- 
ship clerk an estimate of the amount of funds 
necessary to sustain the schools in their re- 
spective districts for a period of not less than 
four or more than six months, and to discharge 
any indebtedness caused by insufficiency of 
previous estimates; in such estimates stating 
clearly the amount deemed requisite for each 
and every item of expense, and in case the 
directors in any sub-district shall fail to take 
and return the enumeration aforesaid, and the 
estimate required by this section, it shall be 
the duty of the township clerk to employ a 
competent person to take such enumeration 
and make such estimate, and to allow such 
person a reasonable compensation for his ser- 
vices out of the funds of the subdistrict. 

FORM OF LOCAL DIRECTOR’S ESTIMATE. 
To the Clerk of Township No. ——, 

County of : 

The undersigned directors of sub-district 
No. ——, township No. ——, in the county 
of —, do respectfully submit the follow- 
ing estimate of the amount of money neces- 
sary to sustain the public school in said sub- 
district for the period of months during 
the present year: 
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STATEMENT OF ESTIMATE. DOLLARS. CENTS. 
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Dated this —— day of , 18--. 


» Directors. 
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STATE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR STU- | geometry, and the history of the United 


DENTS IN ENGINEERING. 


ON. Mr. Mullings, Chairman of 

the House Committee on Educa- 

tion, introduced, January 26,1870, 

a bill entitled ‘‘ An Act establish- 

ing State Scholarships for the 

benefit of students in Civil, Me- 
chanical and Mining Engineering.” It 
was read twice, and, at their own re- 
quest, referred to the Committee on 
Mines and Mining. 

Having carefully examined a printed 
copy of the bill, we looked for a unan- 
imous report in its favor, and for its 
passige before the adjournment. 

In brief, the bill establishes (40) forty 
State scholarships, and distributes them 
by Congressional. districts throughout 
the State. 

Applicants for scholarships must de- 
clare in writing their intention of be- 
coming Engineers, and must present 
certificates of having passed a satisfac- 
. tory examination for entrance toa scien- 
tific (Engineering) schooi, ‘‘of good 
standing, in the State of Missouri.” 

It is made the duty of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Schools to examine 
applications, decide upon the eligibility 
of applicants, award scholarships, and, 
in general, assume their entire manage- 
ment. 

Students are to retain their scholar- 

ships four years, the usual time required 
by a student leaving a Central or High 
School to complete an engineering 
course. 
Students completing their course in less 
than four years, or proving unsatisfac- 
tory pupils, or leaving the State, forfeit 
their scholarships. 

Sections 5 and 7 deserve to be given 
entire. 

“Section 5. In all cases of more than 
one application for the same scholar- 
ship, a competitive examination shall be 
held by or under the authority of the 
State Superintendent, and the student 
sustaining the best examination shall 
receive the preference in the award of 
the scholarship.” 

“* Section 7. In every competitive ex- 
amination, held in accordance with sec- 
tion five of this Act, regard shall be had 
only to physical health and _ fitness, 
moral character, the ability to read, 
write and spell English, and a know- 
ledge of geography, arithmetic, algebra, 





States.” 

[The italics are our own. ] 

The eighth section requires the State 
Treasurer to pay from the Common 
School Fund the sum of one hundred 
dollars, semi-annually, to each holder 
of a State scholarship. 

These provisions need no further ex- 
planation. The bill goes straight to the 
point. It is not intended to subserve 
the interest of an individual or of an in- 
stitution, but the welfare of the State. 

It proposes to develop the resources 
of Missouri internally and not external- 
ly; that is, by giving to the sons of 
Missouri the ability to develop the 
wealth which by inheritance will soon 
be theirs, instead of importing skill and 
enterprise which shares our wealth and 
then leaves our borders. 

Political economy says the bill is 
sound. So long as eastern capitalists 
and corporations put up factories and 
furnaces on our soil, build our railways 
and work our mines, so long a full half 
of the profits of such enterprises are sent 
out of the State. But when we find in 
our own ranks the engineering skill to 
plan and carry out such undertakings, 
home capital will not be wanting to as- 
sist in developing the wealth which will 
be all our own. Therefore we say that 
this annual investment of $8,000 (the 
amount required by the bill if all its 
scholarships are filled) will be a wise 
one. It will be repaid ten fold. 

Hence, in the name of the forty young 
men, scattered through Missouri, who 
wish to take the course of Mining En- 
gineering at the State Mining School, 
or a course in Civil and Mechanical 
Engineering at Washington University, 
or in any other regular Engineering 
School, but who, unaided, are not able 
to do so, we call upon the committee to 
make a favorable report, and upon the 
General Assembly to pass the bill. 


GOVERNMENT LANDS IN MISSOURI. 


There are at present 1,130,000 acres 
of land in Missouri, subject to entry un- 
der the Homestead Law, or with Agri- 
cultural College scrip land warrants, or 
cash at $1.25 peracre. These lands 
are nearly or quite all timbered lands, 
the prairie land having been entered 
already. Many of these lands are rich 
in minerals, and worth, in some instan- 
ces, thousands of dollars per acre. 








There are deposits of iron, lead, 
nickel, tin, plumbago, copper and zinc, 
upon lands known to belong to the gov- 
ernment; and though remote from rail- 
road transportation at present, the time 
is not far distant when the mineral dis- 
tricts of the State will be penetrated by 
railroads, some of which are already 
projected. If capitalists who wish to 
invest in mineral lands, with a determi- 
nation and capital to develop them, will 
apply to, or address the editors of our 
mining or agricultural papers, they,can 
obtain information of value to them, 
which they could not secure by months 
of prospecting. 


THAT “CONFIDENTIAL” CIRCULAR. 


Quite a number of those ‘‘confidential” 
circulars issued by T. A. Parker, State 
Superintendent of Schools, have been 
sent in to us with a request that we pub- 
lish one of them. We cannot afford the 
space in this issue, and we understand 
that Mr. Parker has agreed to print 
another correcting the misstatements 
contained in the firstone. We may give 
them both in our next. 

These various schemes gotten up by 
Parker,Clark and Fethers,to break down 
Mr. Harper and others, by these ‘‘confi- 
dential circulars” and ‘‘affidavits,” will, 
in the end, react on themselves. It is as 
impossible to impose upon the County 
Superintendents, teachers and people, 
as it was to hood-wink the legislature, 
and the attempt to do either is as foolish 
as it is disreputable. 


sitianaiirtsces 
THE NEW SCHOOL LAW. 

We send to every subscriber of the 
JourNAL oF EpvucaTion in Missouri, 
with this issue, a copy of the new 
School Law, which we have had 
printed in advance, at our own cost. 

It is all important that school officers 
and our teachers, as well as the people, 
should read and understand this law, 
and while the extra expense to us for 
furnishing it in this form is no incon- 
siderable item, we are sure our patrons 
will appreciate our efforts to serve them 
promptly in a matter of such vital 
interest. 





—_—____—__e~—> e—_____ 

DrvipE the public money raised for 
schools among the religious sects, and 
endless contention and prostration of 
general education at once result. A 
large part of the youth of the country 
would grow up in ignorance. 
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Book flotices, 





Haypn’s Dictionary or DatEs. Ameri- 
ean edition. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. For salein St. Louis by E. P. Gray. 


This modest title distinguishes a vol- 
ume evincing so much of patient labor, 
such a careful collation of figures, such 
a familiarity with all the essential facts 
and dates in the history not only of na- 
tions, but of every branch of science, 
art, literature and discovery, as to give 
it rank among the foremost literary pro- 
ductions of our time. <A dictionary of 
dates is no mere barren chronological 
table. It is—at least this is—an ency- 
clopedia of the history of all ages. A 
table of chronology containing half the 
data in this volume would be cumber- 
some and useless, unless printed with 
a complete index, which would be as 
elaborate a work as the original table. 
Such an index, however, to the chro- 
nology of all times, nations and arts, 
is the volume before us. 

It is impossible in the space allotted 
to us to give anything like a review of 
such a work; indeed no review could 
give an idea of the immense amount of 
labor its preparation must have required. 
It has attained its present completeness 
only by successive revisions, each edi- 
tion being an improvement on the last, 
and this American edition being the 
most complete of all, both by its 
amendments to the old matter and 
from the addition of a mass of incidents 
and dates of American history down to 
the close of our late war. 

Many a pretentious encyclopedia con- 
tains less of real value, and whole libra- 
ries of history might be ransacked for the 
material embraced in its covers. With- 
out a more extended notice let us com- 
mend it, especially to teachers, as 
next in value to Webster’s Dictionary, 
and to all book buyers as one of the 
indispensable volumes of the day, and 
sold at a price to put it within the reach 
of very modest incomes. 


THE BrBLe iN THE Pusiic Scnoorts. Argu- 
ments in the case of John B. Miner et. al. 
vs. the Board of Education of the city of 
Cincinnati et al. Superior Court of Cincin- 
nati. With the Opinions and Decision of 
the Court. Published by Robert Clarke, 
of that city. For sale by the St. Louis 
Book and News Co. 


This is an elegant volume, in_ its 
binding and typography, but is yet more 
valuable for its matter. 

It contains the arguments, pro and 
con., in regard to the use of the Bible in 








our Public Schools, and their publica- 

tion will help to give this question a 

proper solution. 

Frovpr’s History or ENGLAND. Volumes 
III to VI. New York: Chas. Scribner 


&Co. For sale in St. Louis by St. Louis 
Book and News Company. 


The sixth volume of this work brings 
the narrative down to the death of 
Queen Mary. It does not lose in inter- 
est. The wave of revolution which 
had its small beginnings in the early 
part of Henry’s reign, has gained con- 
stantly in volume and impetus. It re- 
quires no ordinary mind to treat of 





such events as were daily transpiring in | 


those times, without betraying the in- 
spiration of passion or partisanship. 
That Mr. Froude has done this marks 
his high qualifications for his work, and 
yet we observe it has subjected him to 
bitter criticism from men who it seems 


cannot comprehend how history can be | 


written under any other inspiration. Mr. 
Froude is no iconoclast, but he has 
no reverence for the tinsel bravery of 
monarchs. Under his hand the gaudy 
trappings fall off. The actual good 
that isin men is displayed, while the 


*“‘ divinity that doth hedge in a king” | 
y g' 4 


affords no protection to vice, selfishness 
or stupidity. We shall not wonder to 
see his portraiture of the men and times 
of which he treats ultimately accepted 
as standard, however much it differs 
from the 
conceived. 


notions we have hitherto 
Of the typographical ap- 
pearance and binding of this edition we 
have spoken before. 


THE POPE AND THE CoUNCIL. By Janus. 
Boston: Roberts, Brothers. For sale in St. 
Louis by Soule, Thomas and Winsor. 


This book, which is a translation from 
the German, undertakes to give a his- 
torical sketch of the doctrine of Papal 
infallibility, and other doctrines which 
are proposed to be enacted into dogmas 
of the Roman church by the present 


(Ecumenical Council. The author is 


ant can well be. He writes with great 
power, and manifests such a thorough 


familiarity with his subject as to give | 


his book great value as a contribution 
to Ecclesiastical History. His state- 





ments are substantiated by a constant | 


reference to standard authorities. 


FigeLtps, Oscoop & Co., have re- 
ceived a telegram from London an- 
nouncing the title of Dickens new novel 


to be The Mystery of Edwin Drood. 
It will be commenced in Hvery Satur- 
day during the present month. 


Tue Lire or Mary Russe... 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 
by E. P. Gray, St. Louis. 


The editor of these tasteful volumes 
has given us an autobiography with all 
its charm and freshness, and yet with- 
out a savor of the egotism which is 
often so offensive in this class of litera- 
ture. Miss Mitford’s life is told by 
herself unconsciously in her letters— 
from those to her parents in the fifteenth 
year of her age, to a note written only 
two days before her death. These 
letters, written under all circumstances, 
in every state of mind, and discussing 
with all the frankness of confidential 
private intercourse the details of her 
home and literary life, have been col- 
lated with great care and labor by Miss 
Mitford’s executors. Collected in these 
volumes they form a work which—to 
quote from the preface—* while it may 
have little attraction for those whom 
nothing less than the strong excitement 
of a sensational novel can satisfy, may 
not be entirely without its charm for 
many others, as exhibiting the reverses 
and labors, the thoughts and feelings, 
the tastes and opinions of a very highly 
gifted and most excellent woman.” 


PRINCIPLES OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE: AS AP- 
PLIED TO THE DUTIES AND PLEASURES OF 
Home. A Text Book for Young Ladies 
in Schools, Seminaries and Colleges. By 
Catherine E. Beecher and Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. J. B. Ford & Co., New York. For 
sale by St. Louis Book aid News Co. 


We welcome this work and most 
earnestly commend it to the attention of 
educators. It will materially aid pupils 
in applying the facts and principles 
taught in the text books to the affairs of 
every-day life in the home, and this prac- 
tical education is what we need. There 
can be no doubt that the study, in school, 
of such a work as this, would not only be 
of unusual immediate interest to young 


MITFORD. 
For sale 


° ‘ an | girls, but would inculcate principles 
evidently a Catholic, but as rigid an op- | and impart ideas which would be of es- 
poser of ultramontanism as any Protest- | sential value to them through life. This 


school book has been prepared with 
great care, from “Zhe American Wo- 
man’s Home,” a work by the same au- 
thors, which has had a very wide circu- 
lation, and of which the New York 
Tribune says: ‘This book is a whole 


| library of sound suggestion, important 
| information, exhortation and _ reproof. 


Indeed, almost every small every-day 
perplexity finds its help and answer 
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here.” Condensation, revision, addi- 
tion of special features, elision of much 
detailed matter not needed in a text- 
book for instruction, and a full table of 
questions and suggestive hints for the 
use of teachers and pupils, at the end of 
the volume, make the * Principles of 

Domestic Science” a complete work in 

itself, unique in design, and singularly 

well fitted for the special purpose which 
it has in view. 

A TREATISE ON ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY, Writ- 
ten for the Mathematical Course of Joseph 
Ray, by George H. Howison. of Washing- 
ton University, St Louis. Published by 
Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Cincinnati. For 
sale by St. Louis Book & News Company. 
This is an elegantly bound book of 

574 pages. The author is well known 

in St. Louis and the West as one of the 

ablest scholars we have. The work 
treats of the principles of the science 
of geometry as applied to conic sections. 

The author states the object he has in 

view as follows: To furnish an ade- 

quate introduction to the writings of 

the great masters, and to produce a 

book from which the topics of first im- 

portance may be readily selected by 

those who cannot spare the time required 
for reading the whole work. 

SropparRp’s Primary PICTORIAL ARITHME- 
tic. This work of 110 pages contains 
beautiful pictorial illustrations with Tables 
and Exercises on the fundamental rules. 
Sheldon & Co., New York. 

STODDARD’s COMBINATION SCHOOL ARITH- 
metic. This book is a combination of so 
much of Arithmetic, both mental and 
written, as presents for common schools a 
practical course of instruction. Sheldon & 
Co., New York. 

Stopparp’s New Practical ARITHMETIC. 
Sheldon & Co. New York: For sale in 
St. Louis by St. Louis Book and News Co. 
We commend the above series to the 

attention of teachers and others inter- 


ested. 

Losstnc’s Primary History or 
SraTEs. 

Lossina’s GRAMMAR History or UNITED 
STATES. 

Lossine’s ComMMON ScHoot History oF 
UNITED STATES. 

Lossine’s Picrorrat History or UNITED 
States. New York: Sheldon & Co. For 
sale in St. Louis by St. Louis Book and 
News Company. 


We stated some time ago that Shel- 
don & Co. had bought the plates of 
this series of histories, and they have now 
laid on our table a complete set of the 
books for our examination. It is only 


UNITED 


necessary for us to say in this connec-. 


tion, that Mr. Lossing gives us the re- 
sults of years of careful labor in these 
volumes, and throws into them all the 
interest, brilliancy and vividness of des- 
cription which characterizes his “* Field 
Book of the Revolution.” 





“THE Gates Ajar,” says the London 
Guardian, is a remarkable little work 
by an American writer, who ought to be 
better known than she is in our coun- 
try, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. The tale 
is nothing. It is only the form in which 
certain theologieal musings about the 
condition of the saints in heaven are 
cast. Those musings will not sound 
so strange here as they seem to be 
regarded in America; for they consist 
only in the repudiation of a cheer- 
less and monotonous eternity of a 
barren worship, and a substitution for 
it of a prolongation of the sweet socie- 
ties and varied interests of humanity, 
purified and perfected in the light of a 
higher atmosphere and the conscious 
approval of a Divine Presence. But they 
are written with much beauty of style and 
a sustained elevation of thought, which 
makes them very attractive. J/en, Wo- 
men, and Ghosts isa collection of stories 
which have appeared in different period- 
icals, and which indicate the same union 
of breadth and refinement which is ap- 
parent in the other book. The ghost- 
story, which confers the final name in 
the title, is as good a one as we have 


ever read.” 
>e—_ 


Magazine fotices, 





Harper's Magazine for March con- 
tains: Frederick the Great; Shadows ; 
Nature’s Common Carrier; Broken 
Music; South Coast Saunterings in 
England; A New Judgment of Paris; 
Civil Service Reform; Miss Elling- 
ton’s Niece ; A Brave Lady ; Our Rela- 
tions with England; Anteros; Jessie ; 
Bolivar, Liberator of South America; 
On a Photograph; Athens; Editor’s 
Easy Chair. 

The Atlantic Monthly for March has 
the following table of contents: In Be- 
half of the Birds; Joseph and. his 
Friend; From Pennsylvania Hills to 
Minnesota Prairies; The Military Ball 
at Goulacaska; The Minor Theaters of 
London; Balder’s Wife; A Romance 
of Real Life; Adventurers and Adven- 
tureresses in New York; Time Works 
Wonders; The Blue River Bank Rob- 
bery ; A Night in a Typhoon; Evening 
Song ; California Earthquakes ; Is Mar- 
riage Holy? Hopes of a Spanish Re- 
public; Captain Ben’s Choice, etc. 

Good Words is the title of a monthly 
edited by Dr. Norman McLeod, and is 





one of the most popular English maga- 
zines. With the January number for 
1870 its simultaneous publication in 
this country was commenced by Messrs. 
Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, who 
make it in all respects a complete coun- 
terpart of the original. We can give 
it no higher recommendation than to 
name such contributors as Alfred Ten- 
nyson, Arthur Helps, Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, Anthony Trollope, Mrs. Oli- 
phant, Rev. Charles Kingsley,and many 
others as eminent in the higher walks of 
literature. In some Christian house- 
holds where the tendency of so much of 
our modern periodical literature to what 
seems an objectionable latitude of doc- 
trine is a source of anxiety, Good 
Words will be found an acceptable 
Visitor. 

Lippincot?s Magazine for March 
contains: The Vicar of Bullhampton ; 
‘“‘Give mea Pin and I'll Show you a 
Show ;” Jim Lane ; The Coming Revo- 
lution in England; The Stranger, of 
Nahant; Dreams; Villainous Saltpe- 
tre; Marble Fauning; Vaudoux in St. 
Domingo; Concerning Shelley; To- 
day ; Errors of the Press ; The Forger’s 
Bride ; Governmental Interference with 
the Gold Premium ; Our Monthly Gos- 
sip; Literature of the Day. 


The Old and New for March con- 
tains the following: Old and New 
Revelations; She Writes; What a 
Young Man Needs in College; In 
Search of aClimate ; Sonnet; Religion 
in Schools; Paul Tracy, Artist; The 
Distant Hills; The Algonkin ** Manit” 
or **Manitou”; Nature and the Great 
Railroad; The March of Empire ; Bi- 
ding; Things New and Old; England’s 
New Colony; La Musica Trionfanti ; 
The School men and their Bureau; 
Ten Times One is Ten; Sympathy ; 
The Examiner, etc. 

The Edinburgh Review for January 
has the following: Mr. Froude’s His- 
tory of Queen Elizabeth; Geological 
Theory in Britain ; Memoirs of General 
von Brandt; Sir Charles Adderley on 
Colonial Policy ; John Calvin in Church 
and State; London Topography and 
Street Nomenclature; Veitch’s Memoir 
of Sir William Hamilton; The Pre- 
christian Cross; The Irish Land Ques- 
tion. 

The American Builder and Four- 
nal of Art, Chicago: February 1870. 
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The Bureau, Chicago: February 1870. 
The Manufacturer and Builder, New 
York: February 1870. Zhe Workshop, 
New York: February 1870.—Nothing 
indicates more clearly the progress of 
our country in industrial art than the 
increasing number of journals devoted 
to the special interests of the artisan 
and manufacturer. We count those 
named above among our most valuable 
exchanges. Their general circulation 
will contribute beyond calculation to 
educate our people in those matters of 
taste and general culture, without which 
material prosperity is useless, and from 
which come so much of comfort, refine- 
ment and elevation. 


The American Builder is devoted 
to the encouragement of domestic arch- 
itecture. Its articles are from experi- 
enced artists, and discuss all subjects 
pertaining to the external and internal 
construction and ornamentation of dwel- 
lings, churches, offices, etc. It contains 
beautiful plans and elevations of houses 
for persons of moderate means. 


The Bureau is especially a chronicle 
of the commerce and manufactures of 
Chicago and the Northwest. Its edito- 
rials and contributions are first class, 
and as a specimen of Western typogra- 
phy it cannot be surpassed. 


The Workshop we have once or twice 
noticed, and need not say more than that 
the demand for it is such that it is printed 
in six different languages. With the 

Workshop we have received the Work- 

shop Album, containing a large num- 
ber of designs from previous numbers, 
of the most exquisite character, and in 
every branch of art industry. 

The Manufacturer and Builder cov- 
ers the whole field of industrial pursuits. 
Mechanics, builders, engineers and man- 
ufacturers of every kind will find some- 
thing in it to please and interest. 

Besides recommending the above jour- 
nals to those to whose pursuits they are 
especially adapted, we would add that, 
to men of cultivation and leisure, they 
all commend themselves. There is no 
way of keeping pace with the progress 
of any art but by perusing the journals 
especially devoted to it. And there is 
not one of these but is worthy the atten- 
tion of any man of liberal pursuits and 
intelligent enterprise. 

The Westminster Review for Janu- 
ary contains: Our Colonial Empire; 








Land Tenures and their Consequences ; 
The Subjection of Women; The Irish 
Land Question ; Prostitution: Govern- 
mental Experiments in Controlling it; 
Our Policy in China; American Claims 
on England ; Contemporary Literature. 


Littell’s Living Age. Boston: Lit- 
tel & Gay. Terms $8. Littel’s Liv- 
ing Age stands at the head of the pub- 
lications which are made up of selec- 
tions from the periodical literature of 
the day. 


Every Saturday. A journal of 
choice reading selected from foreign 
current literature. Boston: Fields, 
Osgood & Co. Terms $5. 


Plymouth Pulpit. New York: J. 
B. Ford & Co. Terms $3. 

The Nursery. A monthly magazine 
for youngest readers. Boston: John L. 
Shorey. Terms $1.50. 

That most excellent and useful peri- 
odical, Zhe American Bookseller, says 
a noble work has just been begun by 
Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., in the 
Universal Pronouncing UVictionary of 
Biography and Mythology, the first 
number of which, extending to ninety- 
six pages, may be taken as an excellent 
specimen of the style and manner in 
which the whole will be carried out. 


EDITORIAL CONVENTION. 





We call the attention of Missouri 
editors to the fact that the Missouri State 
Editorial Convention will meet at Kan- 
sas City, May 17th. 

Prominent among the incidents of 
that convention will be an excursion to 
the western seaboard, if the proper 
steps be taken in proper time; and that 
this may be done, we thus call attention 
to the fact. If the President of the Con- 
vention, Col. N. J. Coleman, will at 
once take this matter in hand, he will 
be heartily seconded, not only by all the 
officers of the convention, together with 
the publishers of Kansas City, but by 
the fraternity throughout the State. We 
feel sure that the officers of the Union 
Pacific and Kansas Pacific will enter- 
tain a proposition for such an excursion. 
lt would accord with the characteristic 
liberality of their management, and the 
excursion would return important ad- 
vantages to their exchequer. The real 
character of the road would thus be as- 
certained ; and the press of the State 





be placed in condition to counteract any 
remaining prejudices against it, and to 
set forth fully its various local interests. 
Its importance as a medium of through 
transit is already patent. 

Will not the country press of the 
State give this subject the attention it 
merits, and by a timely talk about the 
matter, provide the grandest entertain- 
ment that has yet fallen to the lot of the 
hardest worked of the literary fraterni- 
ties of the country,—an excursion to be 
kindly and pleasantly remembered for a 
lifetime. 

We hope to see an early and general 
response.— Hannibal Courier. 


THAT “RING.” 








MIS HE * Official Organ Ring” at 
Jefferson City, seems to have 
CHR been badly demoralized by the 
A Y action of the legislature in repu- 
diating Fethers and his ‘‘organ.” 

The facts, and documents to sustain 
them, we give in another column, but in 
order that no injustice may be done to 
innocent parties, we give some items of 
information, furnished by the State 
Superintendent. 

Mr. Parker says he has xo cuterest 
in the ** Review,” and never had. He 
stated further that Mr. Horace B. John- 
son, the Attorney General, never signed 
the document making the “ Review” 
the official organ; and Mr. Parker sta- 
ted also that Francis Rodman, Secre- 
tary of State, never signed it, and that 
Mr. Fethers agreed to get their signa- 


tures before he published the corres- 
pondence ; but, according to Mr. Park- 


 er’s statement, he failed to do this, so 


that it would seem the * Review,” in 
realty, was zever adopted as an official 
organ by the State Board of Education 
at all! Evidently, then, the Attorney 
General and the Secretary of State are 
not in this “ ring,” and this will explain 
why Fethers, Clark & Co. were so anx- 
ious to have the Legislature pass an act 
compelling the State Board to “ desig- 
nate” a Journal; and, why, as early as 
January 12th, Parker and Fethers had 
designated such a Journal! 

‘The “ Ring,” then, was not extensive 
in numbers, and certainly not in influ- 
ence, as their schemes seems to have 
been repudiated by all. - Still it shows 
plainly what Fethers & Co. would have 
done if they could. 
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IT DID NOT PASS! 


AHE persistent efforts made by 
5) the “ Official Organ Ring” in 

2JQ2 Jefferson City to divert fifteen 
or ¢wenty thousand dollars of 

the school fund from its legiti- 

mate use and devote it to the publishing 
of Fethers’ ‘* Review,” have so far, we 
are glad to say, most signally failed. 
Using his position in the Senate to foist 
the thing on to that body, the rebuke 
administered to him by their repudia- 
tion of it, seems to be all the more se- 
vere. The Missouri Democrat speaks 
of their action in this matter, as follows: 


“The Senate, in the final passage of 
the school bill, very properly, amended 
by leaving out the following : 

‘“‘Secrion 102. The president of the town- 
ship Board of Education of each township 
may subscribe and take a journal devoted to 
educational interests, and pay for the same 
out of any money belonging to the township» 
the cost of whick shall not exceed one dollar 
per year.” 

‘** This puts a quietus on a little specu- 
lation which would have diverted ten 
or fifteen thousand dollars of the school 
fund to the building up of a private 
enterprise.” 

After the defeat of this by the Senate 
a new section, in the handwriting of 
Fethers, was found appended to the 
bill when it came up for final action in 
the house, opening out with the follow- 


ing clause: 

“It shall be the uty of the State Board of 
Education to designate a Journal for which 
the State Superintendent shall furnish for 
publication, from month to month, such offi- 
cial decisions,”’ ete., ete. 

The sequel, and design of this little 
maneuvre with that of Sec. 102, will 
be explained by the following corres- 
pondence dated, it will be observed, 
about ¢wo months previous: 

OrricE oF ‘THE REVIEW, 

JEFFERSON City, Mo., Jan. 3, 1870. \ 
Hon. T. A. Parker, President of the State 

Board of Education: 

Dear Sir :—I have the honor to request 
you to lay before the State Board of Educa- 
tion the following proposition: I propose to 
devote sufficient space in the Western Educa- 
tional Review, to give publication to the acts 
and proceedings of the Board, for the benefit 
of the citizens of the State interested. I pro- 
pose to publish as above every month. If 
this proposition is accepted, please notify me 
as soon as practicable. 

Respectfully, 
O. H. -FETHERS, 
Ed. W. E. Review. 
City OF JEFFERSON, Jan. 12, 1870. 
O. H. Ferners, Esq, Editor Western Edu- 
cational Review : 

Dear Str:—Your proposition is accept- 
ed, and you may consider the Review as the 
official organ of the State Board of Educa- 
tion. Respectfully, 

T. A. PARKER, 

President of the State Board of Education. 





In view of the above correspondence, 
what Journal “ devoted to educational 
interests” would have been “ desig- 
nated” if either one of these schemes 
had passed? and what sort of business 
is this, for these ‘ disinterested ” parties 
who are. paid for their work by the 
funds of the State to engage in? and 
what other design was there on the part 
of these men but to get hold of fifteen 
or twenty thousand dollars of the school 
fund and use it to build up the ‘ Re- 
view” and so have an “ official organ” 
with which to re-elect themselves to 
office again. 

This scheme to plunder the school 
fund was so bare-faced, and its design 
so evident, that it was not only thor- 
oughly exposed in the House, but sev- 
eral of the leading members of that 
body openly denounced it. Some of 
the best lawyers on the floor said, as 
the new section obliged the State Super- 
intendent not only to furnish opinions, 
but to publish them, it could be easily 
construed so as to make the State liable 
for almost any amount, from ¢wenty 
thousand dollars upward. 

The Review,” as the “official organ,” 
would of course be sent, containing these 
opinions, to parties without limit, and 
the money to pay for it could be withheld 
when the school funds came to be ap- 
portioned to the several counties. 

Of course, after this expose, this new 
section in the handwriting of Fethers, 
was stricken out by an overwhelming 
majority. - An amendment was offered 
that these decisions should be printed 
without cost, but it was of no use. The 
“‘ Review” was not wanted even on these 
terms. When the bill was sent to the 
Senate again that body concurred in the 
action of the House, and so administered 
another rebuke to these schemers. 

What next? Justthis: Fethers & Co. 
went to work when their little scheme 
was defeated, to destroy confidence in 
the bill, and, it is said, threatened to pre- 
vent its passage on account of the cost 
to the dear people! When members 
of the Senate and House of Represen- 
tives came to read the correspondence 
between Fethers and Parker in regard 
to the ‘** Review” they denounced the 
trick and repudiated it promptly and 
emphatically, and in doing this they did 
their duty, not only to themselves, but 
to their constituents. 


“6 It did not pass.” 





- PAYMENT OF TEACHERS. 


Our teachers ought to be paid when 
they hand in their statement each month, 
and they ought to canvass this matter 
of estimates fully and freely with the 
local directors, so that funds can be se- 
cured to meet these demands. 

The law on this point reads as fol- 
lows. Section 49 says: 


It shall be the duty of every teacher to make 
out and file with the township clerk, at the 
expiration of each month, or each term of 
the sehool, a full and complete report of the 
whole number of scholars admitted to the 
school during such term, distinguishing be- 
tween male and female, the average attend- 
ance thereon, the books used, the branches 
taught, the wages received, the length of the 
term, and such other statistics as he may be 
required to make by the township board or 
local directors; and until such report shall 
have been certified and filed by the said teach- 
ers as aforesaid, it shall not be lawful tor the 
township board or local directors to pay said 
teacher for his or her services. 7 

————_o> 


FOSSIL TOOTH. | 








Miss Anna C. Brackett, Principal of 
the Normal School, has laid on our 
table a specimen of a fossil tooth of 
a Mammoth (Zlephas primigenius.) 
Its weight is nine pounds, face smooth 
like the elephant’s, and unlike the vege- 
table eating mammoth, of which many 
bones have been discovered not entirely 
fossilized. This tooth was found on 
the banks of the Missouri river, at the 
mouth of Sun river, Montana Territory. 
We should be pleased to have some- 
body who knows, examine this relic of 
the past. It can be seen at the rooms 
of the Normal school, to whose collec- 
tion of curiosities it was contributed by 
Geo. Ware, of this city. The Normal 
school is open to visitors at all times - 
during session; hours from g A. M. to 
2:30 P. M. 


ss ss 
A Lost Oprortunity.—A friend 
remarked to us some days since, that 
the State Teachers’ Association had the 
power at its last session to set the State 
of Missouri ahead twenty-five years, 
but allowed the opportunity to pass un- 
improved.—Boonville Eagle. — 


THE male students of the Indiana 
Medical College have given one of the 
lady students a gold-headed cane. The 
question now arises, ‘* What will she 
do with it?” 

Ar Lynn they are making a new 
style of water-proof boots, out of ordin- 
ary lasting or serge, impregnated with 
a preparation of paraffine, rendering it 
impervious to water. 
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PROBLEMS. 





“The following problem has been handed 
us, with the request that some of the readers 


of the JouRNAL would send a solution by 


quadratics, viz.: 
xt — xh = 4, 

—JOURNAL OF EpucaTION for February.” 

Transposing, and reducing the ex- 
ponents to a common index, 

x}—xi—4=0. 
Factoring, 
(xi — 2) (x§+ x3 +2) =o. 
Hence, 
x +}—2=0, and x +x} +2=0. 
First, since 
xt— 2 =0,x} = 2 and x = 64. 
The two imaginary values of x? are, 
xt =} (—1+V—7) 
and x} = $(—1—V—7) 
Hence, aoa 
ss, dl 
and x = gy (—1—V¥—7)° 
Reducing, after expanding 
2=}(9—5¥—7). 
x=3(9 +5 ¥—7). 
Lizzie W. PRITCHETT. 
Prittchett School Institute, Glasgow, Mo, 
ANOTHER SOLUTION. 

Given xt—a' = 4 to find the value 
of x by quadratics. 

Put x? = x, a® = x! then the original 
equation becomes a°=—a’=4.. .. (2). 

Multiplying (2) by 4@ we have, after 
transposing the right hand member, 

4a*— 4a°— 16a =O (3). 
Adding ga@* to both members of (3) and 
placing in the following form, it becomes 
(2a°— a)?+8a°—16a=9a@"...... (4). 

Adding 12a to both members of (4) 
we have 
(2a°—a)*+4(2a°—a)=9a"*+12.... (5). 

Completing the square and extracting 
the root, (5) becomes 

2a°—at2=+(3a+2) .... (6) 

Using the additive sign, a = 2. 

Hence, x}=a?=4, .. x= 64. 
J. M. GREENWOOD. 

1. Three straight lines are drawn 
at random on an infinite plane, and a 
fourth line is drawn at random to inter- 
sect them; find the probability of its 
passing through the triangle formed by 
the other three. Will any one please 
furnish an answer to the above? 

2. Find two positive rational num- 
bers such that if from each of them, 
and also from the sum of their squares, 
their product be subtracted, the three 
remainders may be rational square 
numbers. Answer requested. 

‘Ext Frnt. 








PLEASANT. 


E take pleasure in publishing 

the following note from the 

Professor of Mathematics in 

Washington University, and 

in adding that we believe the 
praise it conveys is as well deserved 
as it is gracefully bestowed.—Eb. 


Editor Fournal of Education: | 
have read, with no ordinary satisfac- 
tion, the elegant solution of the cir- 
cular pond problem, given in your Feb- 
ruary number, by Misses Shackleford 
and Hayden, of Glasgow, Missouri. 
I assume, as of course [ am bound 
to do, that the solution is all their own, 
and hence I venture, in this public man- 
ner, to offer them my most hearty con- 
gratulations. I am very sorry for their 
sake that their work was so marred by 
the printer; but I must say that, in spite 
of mis-prints and breaks and odd ar- 
rangements,* the beauty and clearness 
of their work is easily seen. Do not 
suppose, now, that I indulge in this lan- 
guage merely because the parties men- 
tioned are ladies; their solution would 
do credit to azy one, teacher or student. 


Still I can not deny that I take pleas- 
ure in recognizing in our midst young 
ladies of such mathematical 
skill, and such extended scientific cul- 
ture as their joint production betrays. 
I would know more of * Prichett School 
Institute’; tell me whether the ladies 
are teachers or pupils, and if the latter, 
under whose guidance they have studied, 
and if such attainments are common. 

I certainly hope that we shall hear 
from them often; and in this wish, as 
well as in @// I have said, Iam endorsed 
by many of your readers. 


C. M. Woopwarp. 
Washington University, 
St. Louis, March 5, 1870. 


unusual 


*By the way, Mr. Editor, persuade your printer to 
get a font of mathematical type, so that this interest- 
Ing portion of the JouRNAL may be presented respect- 
ably. This implies no censure on yourself; for even 
you can not print without type 

—_———_++ e—___— 

Tue Board of Education of Brooklyn 
will probably increase the salaries of 
the female teachers at an early day from 
one hundred to two hundred and fifty 
dollars per annum, according to grade. 
As New York pays ladies liberal wages 
the Brooklyn teachers, of course, prefer 


to go there. 





THE BIBLE IN SCHOOL. 


BY J 





M. GREENWOOD 





S THIS question, at the pres- 
ent, is occupying the attention 
if of boards of education, minis- 
“5° of the gospel, legislators, jour- 
fat nalists and school teachers, it 

should receive that calm and 
careful consideration which its impor- 
tance demands. 

Partyism, sectarianism and_precon- 
ceived opinions should be cast aside, 
and the question discussed on high 
and common ground, so that whatever 
there is of merit or demerit in this kind 
of instruction the people should know 
it. 

To arrive at a clear and distinct com- 
prehension of this subject, it is neces- 
sary to consider man as man is; his 
relations to society and government; 
and his duty and responsibility to his 
fellow man, to himself and to God. 
This will be more readily understood 
by a brief enumeration of the following 

PRIMARY TRUTHS: 

1. Man was created a physical, an 
intellectual, a social and a moral being, 
subject to law. 

2. Social civilized society is the best 
possible condition for man, and is the 
only condition in which he can be har- 
moniously developed. 

3. Government is the result of civ- 
ilized society, and is designed to secure 
equal and exact justice to the governed. 

4. Government exists by virtue of 
the inherent power of those who formed 
it, or by organic law expressly creating 
it; and since a government is in legiti- 
mate existence and acknowledged as 
such, it has the right to perpetuate its 
existence. 

5- The permanency of republican 
government depends upon the morality, 
the virtue and the intelligence of the 
masses. 

6. The State (government) is the 
rightful guardian of the children of the 
State, and as such has the absolute right 
to prescribe the moral and literary qual- 
ifications of the teacher. 

7. The Bible is the basis of all mo- 
rality and the exclusion of the Bible 


from the school is virtually the exclu- 


sion of morality from the school. 

8. The morality of the Bible is uni- 
versal; not sectarjan, for sectarianism 
is of man. 
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g. No other system of morality ex- 
cept that taught in the Bible has ever 
made the masses moral: no other sys- 
tem will make the masses moral judg- 
ing from the past experience of hu- 
manity. 

10. The object of education is to 
prepare all for duty and for destiny; 
and any system of instruction that fails 
in these respects, zs _fadse. 


—--. 9 e——_—__--- 


ILLINOIS. 
The following from the Afingham 
Register is worth reprinting in every 
county newspaper in the land: 


A Batcn or EpucationaL Wantrs.—The 
people of Effingham county want a good 
many things: —things material and things in- 
tellectual. 

Among the material things wanted in many 
of our school districts are intelligent and en- 
terprising school directors—men “who have at 
heart the educational interests of the rising 
generation, and who will devote some time 
and thought to building up the cause of edu- 
cation in their respective districts. Without 
such men in charge of our school matters, 
no great progress can be made in establishing 
first class district schools. 

Next to suitable directors, good school 
houses are needed in many of our districts. 
The day has gone by when American citizens 
should be indifferent as to the kind of build- 
ings in which their children are educated. 
When they commence building they should 
apply to the County Superintendent of 
Schools, and inspect some of the plans that 
have been approved by the best educators in 
the country. So long as a neat and conven- 
ient school house is by far the best and cheap- 
est, and so long as school houses speak vol- 
umes of praise ‘for those who pay for them, 
itis bad policy to allow such jobs to be botched 
by ignoramuses who know nothing about the 
details of these things or school architecture. 

And when you have elected the right sort 
of school directors, and erected good school 
houses, then you should insist on having 
school teachers that know something them- 
selves, and have the ability and will to impart 
it toothers. Employ teachers who will teach 
your children thoroughly concerning all of 
the matters and things of which know ledge 
is required in the every day concerns of life. 


4~<© 





Tue South Pacific Road is now run- 
ning trains 185 miles from St. Louis, 
and has twenty miles more nearly done. 
Trains leave St. Louis at 7:27 a. M., 
aud arrive at Lebanon 6:55 Pp. M. 


PHRENOLOGY IN St. Lours.—During 
the latter part of the February and 
the early part of March, the pub- 
lishers of the Phrenological Fournal, 
New York, will occupy rooms in the 
Mercantile Library building, cor. Fifth 
and Locust streets, where they will be 
happy to meet their Western friends. 


Tue publishers of Putzam’s Maga- 
zéve announce that Mr. Parke Godwin 
is to assume the editorship in the April 
number. 








RAILROAD TIME TABLE. 





Departure and Arrivals of Trains at St. Louis 





CHICAGO AND ALTON RAILROAD.* 
Leaves. Arrives. 
Morning Express (Sundays excepted).. 6.30 a. m. 10.30 p. m 
Peoria & Quincy Express, (Sundaysex- ) 11.15 a. m. 5.00 p. m 
Chicago Way Express, (Sundays ex- 
cepted). - This train runs only to 
Bloomington Saturday night....... 3:45 p. m. 10:30a.m 
Chicago Fast Express, (Saturdays ex.) 6.30 p.m. 8.45 a. m 
INDIANAPOLIS, TERRE HAUTE AND 8ST. LOUIS BAJLROAD.* 
Day Express (Sundays excepted)...--. 645a,m. 8.35 a. m 





Lightning Express,(Saturdays excepted) 3.30 p.m. 3.10 p.m 

Night Express (Sundays excepted)...-- 2.00 p.m. 8.30 a.m 

Sunday Train.....essceceee ccccccecceces 3:30 p. m. 8.30 a, m 

PACIFIC RAILBOAD. 

Mail Train (except Sundays)..-e.eee+. 9.50. m. 10:50 p. m 

Fast Express, daily....secececeesceseeeee 5.30 p. m. 6.00 a. m 

Night Express, (Saturdays excepted)... 1.120 p. m. 12.00 p. m 

Meramec Accommodation, (Sun. ex.)-. 1:20 p. m. 6.30 a. m 

4:52 p. m- 7:2a.m 

6:25 p.m. 4:00p.m 

Washington Accommodation 4.05 p.m. 6.30 p.m 
Franklin Accommodation ..+++++ 5.50 p. m. 

Sunday Trains—For Franklin 9.00 a. m. 6.12 p.m 

For Washington...... 1:00p. m. 9:47 a.m 


Trains on the Boonville Branch leave Tipton at 7,20.a. m, and 
6.00 p.m. 


8T. LOUIS AND IRON MOUNTAIN RAILROAD. 










Mail, (Sundays excepted)....... esecece 6.40 a. m. 12.45 p. m 
Express, daily..sescscsessees +» 4.10p,m. 10.00 a.m 
Desoto, (Sundays excepted)... «» 5.15 p.m. 8.30 a. m 
Carondelet and Docks.. on +. 6.45 p.m. 6.30 a. m 
TTT TTT ttt it) +» 7.00a.m. 8.30 a. m 
” and manda +s 8.454. mn. 10.00 a. m 
J TITTITTTI TT TTT Ttr tir re TTT teri 10.15 m, 11.45 a. m 
* ANA Docks. .cccccccccccccces 12,00 m. 11.45 a.m 
- and Docks... sooee 2,00 p.m. 145 p.m 
EE TTTITITITITITTTTT TTT TTT TTT 515 p.m. 5,00 p. m 
% ee eee 7.45p.m. 7.30 p.m 
“ eee = 8:00p. m. 7:45 p.m 
PE TITTTT Titi T ttt t tt 1:00 p.m. 12:45 p.m 
Sunday Trains—Express..ccseseseeeseee 4:10 p.m. 10:00 a. ’m 
Carondelet...ccccccesee 10: lda. m. 10:00 a.m 
” sesceeceess 12:45a,m. 12:30a m 
NORTH MISSOURI RAILROAD. 

Mail and Express, (Sundays excepted) 9:00 a.m. 6:20 p. m 
Night Express, (daily) .......+ seveees + 4:00p.m. 6:45 a. m 
Macon Express, (Sundays excepted)... 12:00p.m. 2:10 a.m 
St. ne: acts ene e ee vf 50a. m. 8:00 a.m 
515 p.m, 4.45 p. m 

OHIO AND MISSISSIVPI RAILBOAD.* 
Mail..ceccccccceescees see eeeeecececeees 5:00 a. m. 11:15 p.m 
Lightning Express. eoee 6:45 0.m. 8:30a.m 
Night Express .... 3:15 p.m. 1:25p. m 
Sunday Train..cccccccccccccescscescecs 3:15 p, m. 8:30 a.m 


8ST. LOUIS, VANDALIA AND TEBRE HAUTE AND ILLINOIS CEN- 
TRAL RALLROADS.* 


Chicago Mail, (Sunday excepted)...... 73am 950pm 
Dubuque Day Express, (Suday ex).-.. 730am 









Cairo Express, (Sunday excepted).... 345am 1220pm 
Dubuque Night Express, (Sat. ex).... 630pm 1229pm 
Vandalia Accomo. (Sundays excepted) 345 pm 1030am 
Chicago Express, (Saturdays excepted) 645 pm 1050am 
BELLEVILLE AND EAST ST. LOUIS RAILROAD. 

Daily (Sundays excepted)..+-ccee+e-. 8:30. m, 7:45a.m 

“ “ eee - 12:30 p.m. 11:25 a.m 
Daily..eseesseeeeeeees eoecee eos ©6580 p.m. 4:45 p.m 
Sunday trainseccesceseescees eoccecccee. 9: 30a. m, 8:55 a.m 


SOUTH PACIFIC RAILROAD. 
Trains leave the Seventh street (Pacific) depot daily, except Sun- 
day, at 7:35 a. m., for all stations. Arrive at 5:23. 
*The time mentioned for the departure of the trains of these roads 
is the time at which the omnibuses leaves the Planters’ House. 
Other roads the time given is that at which trains leave the de- 
pots. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL ACENCY. 
(Formerly managed by Kirkland & Co.) 
Persons wanting situations, also School Boards and 
others wanting eflicient teachers, should address, 
with stamp, NELSON & BBOWN, 
Wi VE. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 











George ©. Carnsey, 


SCHOOL ARCHITECT, 


Rooms 22, 23 and 24, 


Lombard Biock, - - - Chicago. 





paF Educational Buildings made aS pecialty. 











The Best in the “West ! 


—THE— 


“WEEKLY MAIL,” 


PUBLISHED AT 


705 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
In polities it will be 


REPUBLICAN, 


though it will aspire to the highest rank of inde- 
pendent journalism. 


It will be the friend and advocate of the 


TEMPERANCE REFORM. 


It will defend the 


PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM, 


as a necessity for free government. 
It will be religious, but not sectarian, plead- 
jng for 
THE CHRISTIAN SABBATH, 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL, 


THE MISSION WORK, 


and every kindred beneficence. 


It will devote an entire page to the 


FARM AND GARDEN, 


and give especial consideration to the wants of 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


It will have a department of 


TRADE AND FINANCE, 


with a full News Summary and latest Market 
Reports. 


It is edited by 


REV. A. C. GEORGE, D. D., 


with an able corps of assistants, and paid con- 
tributors. In its selections it will take ths 
widest range, endeavoring to bring its reader 
into contact with 


THE LIVING THOUGHT 


of the age, in art, literature, science, education, 
business, polities, beneficent reforms, and Chris- 
tian activities. 


It will contain Sixteen pages of the size and 
style (excepting illustrations,) of HARPER’s 
WEEKLY. 

It will be printed on good paper, in clear and: 
legible type, and will be 


A FIRST-CLASS JOURNAL 


in every respect. It will be furnished for 


THREE DOLLARS A YEAR, 


and liberal deductions to clubs. It will be sent 
to any Clergyman én the regular pastoral work, for 
Two Dollars, the lowest club rate, Subscriptions 
may begin at ANY TIME. 


Ic Write for SPECIMEN NUMBER AND 
PREMIUM LIST, which will be sent FREE. 


News dealers are su plied through the ST. 
LOUIS BOOK AND NEWS COMPANY, 207 
N. 4th st. 


All communications should be addressed to 
P. GEORGE, 
Publishing Agent, 705 Olive st., 
ST. TLOuIS, MO. 
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ANDREWS AND STODDARD'S LATIN GRAMMAR, 
SCHOOL EDITION. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


CROCKER & BREWSTER 
51 Washington Street, Boston. 


An EPITOME of Andrews & Stoddard’s Latin Gram- 
mar. For the use of Academies and Schools. Pre- 
pared by J. H. Andrews, assisted by Eminent 
Teachers. 


In presenting this volume to the public, the pub- 
lishers express a hope that they supply a want which 
has long been felt, namely. a grammar which should 
contain all that the tyro needs for the full understand- 
ing of the authors embraced in the course of instruction 
preparatory to the collegiate course. It is entitled 
*« An Epitome,’’ because itis strictly such. Care 
has been taken to cut out from the larger grammar 
all that would distract the eye or the mind of the 
learner. and to retain all that is necessary to a thor- 
ough acquaintance of the authors read in the fullest 
preparatory course. 

The number of Sections, etc., in the larger grammar 
have been retained in the Epitome, so that the refer- 
ences in the various authors included in Prof. An- 
drews’ series, will be identical in the two books. 

Copies will be supplied to teachers, gratis, upon 
application, or will be mailed to those living at a 
distance, upon receipt of 20 cents, to prepay postage. 

Crocker & Brewster also publish the following, to 
which they respectfully invite the attention of 
Teachers. 


PROP, E. A. ANDREWS’ SERIES OF LATIN SCHOOL BOOKS. 


First Latin Book; or Progressive Lessons in 
Reading and writing Latin. This small volume con- 
tains most of the leading principles and grammatical 
forms of the Latin language, and, by the logical 
precision of its rules and definitions, is admirably 
fitted to serve as an introduction to the study of gen- 
eral grammar. 

hatin Reader, with a Dictionary and Notes, 
containing explanations of difficult idioms, and num- 
erous references to the Lessons contained in the First 
Latin Book. 

Viri Rome, with a Dictionary and Notes, refer- 
ring, like those of the Reader, tothe first Latin Book, 

First Lessons in Latin; or, an Introduction to 
Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin Grammar. 

Latin Lessons. Revised and Enlarged Edi- 
tion. This volume is designed fot the younger 
classes of Latin students, who intend ultimately to 
take up the larger Grammar, but to whom that work 
would, at first, appear too formidable. It contains 
the prominent principles of Latin Grammar, ex- 
pressed in the same language as in the larger Gram- 
mar, and likewise Kteading and Writing Lessons, 
with a Dictionary of the Latin words and phrases 
occurring in the Lessons. 

Manual of Latin Grammar, intended espe- 
cially as a First Grammar, and to be used prepara- 
tory to the study of the more copious and complete 
Grammar of Andrews and Stoddard. 

Latin Grammar. REVISED, with Corrections 
and Additions. By Professors E. A. ANDREWS and 
T. Stopparp. This work, which for many years 
has been the text-book in the department cf Latid 
Grammar, claims the merit of having first introduce- 
into the Schools of this country the subject of gram- 
matical analysis, which now occupies a conspicuous 

lace in so many grammars of the English language. 
Since the first publicatton of this Grammar, it is 
hardly necessary to say that its merits—placing it in 
a practical view pre-eminently above every other 
Latin Grammar—have been so fully appreciated that 
it has been adopted as a Text-Book in nearly every 
College and Seminary in the country. 

_. Questions on the Grammar. This little volume 
is intended to aid the student in preparing his les- 
sons, and the teacher in conducting his recitations. 

Exercises in Latin Etymolozy: 

A myacges of Latin Grammar, comprising 
the Latin Paradigms and the Principal Rules of 
Latin Etymology and Syntax. The few pages com- 
posing this work contain those portions of the Gram- 
mar to which the student has occesion to refer most 
frequently in the preparation of his daily lessons. 

Latin Exercises. This work contains exercises 
in every department of the Latin Grammar, and is 
so arranged that it may be studied in connection with 
the Grammar through every stage of the preparatory 
course, It isdesigned to prepare the way for original 
composition in the Latin Janguage, both in prose and 
verse. 

A Key to Latin Exercises. This Key, in which 
all the exercises in the preceding volume are fully 
corrected, is intended for the use of teachers only. 

Ceesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War, with 
a Dictionary and Notes. 

Sallust. Sallust’s Jugurthine War and Conspiracy 
of Catiline. with a Dictionary and Notes. 

Ovid. Selections from the Metamorphoses and 
Heroides of Ovid, with Notes, Grammatical Refer- 
ences, and exercises in Scanning. 

_Virgil. The ceberees aud Georgics Of Virgil, with 
Notes and a Metrical Key. 


For Sale in CHICAGO by S. C. GRIGGS & CO. 





ATTENTION, READER! 


CLOTHING 


OR 


GENTS. FURNISHING GOODS, 


READY MADE 


OR 


MADE TO ORDER 


AT PRICES THAT 


DEFY COMPETITION, 


CALL ON 


TICKNOR & €0., 


601 & 603 N. Fourth St, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON’S COLUMN. 


ADAMS’ SYSTEM 


—oF— 


RECORDS. 


E KEEP constantly on hand, for the use 
of Teachers, TEACHERS’ DAILY RE- 
GISTERS, four sizes; SCHOOL TABLETS; 
CLASS BOOKS; POCKET CLASS BOOKS; 
SCHOOL LEDGERS; REPORT CARDS and 
TEACHERS’ SCHEDULES. 
For school officers, we have— 
Scbool District Records; 
Directors’ Order Books; 
School District Blanks; 
Township Treasurers’ Blanks; 
Township School Banks; 
County Superinte’s Books; 
Teachers’ Certificates, and all Blanks and Books 
used by school officers. 


Iuessons in Hlocution, 
By ALLEN A. GRIFFITH, A. M. 





Seventh Edition — Revised and Improved. 





RECOMMENDATIONS: 


**T cordially recommend the work to Elocu- 
tionists, and to the Teachers and Friends of 
Public Schools, and predict for it a wide and 
rapid sale.’?’—Newton Bateman, Supt. Public In- 
struction of Illinois. 

**Prof. Griffith has given us an exeellent 
book. He has exhibited the practical principles 
of the art in such a way that they may be applied 
with much ease and precision.’ ’—/. 
Regent Ill. Industrial University. 

**T cheerfully recommend this work to the 
Teachers of this State.’’—Join G. MeMynn, lute 
Supt. Pub. Inst. of Wisconsin. 

**T have met with no work upon the subject 
which seems to me so well calculated to excite 
the interest and enthusiasm of the students of 
this beautiful art.’’—Wm. F. Phelps, Supt. of 
Normal School, Minn. Price, $1.50. ; 


. Gre Jory y 


DR. J. M. GREGORY’S 
Map of Time, Hand-Book of History. 


AND CENTURY BOOK. 


The above works introduce a new era in the 
study of History. By this original method more 
history is learned and remembered in three 
months than is obtained in as many years by the 
old methods. The works are in successful use 
in many of our best Normal and High Schools. 

Send for Circulars and further particulars, 


Chase’s Writing Speller and Definer. 


Three columns on a page. The middle column 
for rewriting the mis-spelled words. ‘Twenty- 
four pages. Fifty or seventy-five words may be 
written on each page. Price, $1.80 per dozen. 

(<= Specimen copies sent for 10 cents. 





Rolph’s Normal System of Penmanship. 
Complete in six Books of Twenty- 
four pages each. 

In this series the Reversible Copy Card is kept 
near the line on which the pupil is writing. 

Full directions in bold print, and cuts from 
actual photographs are given. 

A Hight Scale, showing by colors the exact 
proportions of writing, is a new and valuable 
feature. 
~Liberal terms for introduction. Price, $2.40 
per dozen. Specimen numbers sent by mail on 
receipt of fifteen cents. Address 


ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON, 


* Chicago Il., or 
W. P. & S. F. CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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MAURICE & DICKINSON, 
ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


Educational Buildings a Specialty. 





Would refer to J. L. D. MORRISON, Belleville, Illinois; Rev. JAMES SWEENEY, 
Glasgow, Mo.; FELIX COSTE, President, and CHAS. F. MEYER, 
Chairman Building Committee St. Louis Public Schools. 





Office: No. 111 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 
sT. LOUIS. 








A NEWT BOOK. 


The Model Speaker 


Consisting of Exercises in Prose, Poetry and 
Blank Verse, Suitable for Declamation, Public 
Readings, School Exhibitions, ete. Compiled 
tor the use of Schools, Academies, Colleges 
and Private Classes, by Prof. Philip Lawrence. 


Price by mail, post-paid, $1.50. 

This book is printed on supertine, tinted paper, 
and handsomely and durably bound in fine Eng- 
lish cloth, with bevelled sides. ' For variety and 
freshness of selections, beauty of mechanical 
execution, and economy in price, itis unequalled 
by any similar work extant. Copies sent only on 
receipt of advertised price, excepting to those 
teachers who desire to examine, with purpose 
of introduction if approved, and who accompany 
their application with a copy of the circular or cata- 
logue of their school. In such cases we will sup- 
ply a specimen copy for examination on receipt 
of $1.00 Circular containing complete list of 
contents sent to any address on application. 

Please address, ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 
17 and 19 South Sixth Street, PPILADELPHIA, Pa. 


THE IDAHO STATESMAN. 
Tri-Weekly and Weekly. 


Published at Boise City, Idaho Territory. 
ESTAALISHED IN 1864. 


BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM IN IDAHO TERRITORY 


; Rates of Advertising: 
1 inch to 3 inches, Weekly, $1 per inah per month 
ee Tri-Weekly, $1,50 ‘*  ‘* ss 
: in botn issues, 2,50 ‘* ‘* se 
Over3 inches, Weekly, 75 cts. perinch ‘‘ = 
a Tri-weekly, $1,25 ‘‘ sid “s 
Pie, ee in both, 1,50 - 
In special notice column 25 per cent. additional. 
In reading columns, 2d or 3d pages, 50 per cent. 


additional, 
JAS. 8. REYNOLDS, Proprietor. 





1 « ‘6 3 “eé 





Vornbrock & Fatman’s 


BEDSTEAD FACTORY. 
STAIR BALCUSTERS tt WEWEL POSTS 


ALWAYS ON HAND. 
Scroll Sawing to order. 
ALL KINDS OF 


TORN IWN G 


Done at the Shortest Notice. 
All Orders promptly attended to. 





Cass Avenue, 


S. W. COR. FIFTEENTH STREET, 
sit. LOUIS, MoO. 


BLOOMINGTON NURSERY 


17th Year, 400 Acres, 10 Greenhouses. 


= largest and best stock, 8,000,000 Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees, Hedge Plants, Grape Vines, 
Small Fruits, Apple and other Nursery Stocks, 
Roses, Bulbs, etc., of choicest sorts and shipping 
sizes, very low for c:sh. 
Those who would save money will send at once 
two red stamps for two Fall Catalogues. 
F. K. PHOENIX 
Bloomington, McLean Co., Illinois. 


ARKANSAS HOT SPRINGS. 


Full information concerning these far-famed 
‘* FOUNTAINS OF YOUTH,’’ can be had in the 


HOT SPRINGS COURIER. 
Subscription. $3.00 peryears Advertisements, 
each insertion, fifteen cents per line. Te.ms 
Cash. Address, 
‘Courier, Hot Springs, Arkansas.” 











ROOT & CADY’S 


Standard School Music Books, 


NRADED SONGS FOR DAY SCHOOLS, 

Nos. 1,2 and3, byO. BLACKMAN. These 

songs make music a regular progressive study, 

to accord with the graded system of instruction 

in our public schools. Already introduced into 

the schools of Chicago and Peoria, Ills. , Toledo, 
Ohio, etc. 

PRICES: 


No. 1, 8 cents, by the hundred........... $ 6.00. 
No. 2,15 cents, by the hundred ......... 11.25. 
No. 3, 25 cents, by the hundred.......... 18.75, 


(ce Nos. 4 and 5 are in active preparation. 
HE FOREST CHOIR, by Gro. F. Root. 
For general use in all schools. Price 60 
cents. $6.00 per dozen. 
HRYOCK’S MAMMOTH MUSIC CHARTS, 
by DANIEL SHRYOCK. These charts are 
so well and favorably known in St. Louis and vi- 
cinity, from their use in the public schools of this 
city, that a special description of them will not 
be necessary in this connection; suffice it to say 
that their sale is rapidly increasing, and that they 
are everywhere meeting with the same favor. 
PRICE: 
Gi WOME oo scn sc accnecaeess paantacta’ $15.00. 
Panoramic Form 20.00. 


ee LYRICS, by WM. LupDDER. The 
great aim of this work is to furnish a variety 
of sterling hymns and tunes for the opening and 
closing exercises of schools. In addition so this, 
however, there are several pages of the very best 
secular and patriotic music. The whole is com- 
pleted by a short treatise on musical notation. 
PRICES: 
Stiff Paper Bovers, 50 cents, per dozen... .$5.00. 
Board Covers, 80 cents, per dozen 8.00. 


ROOT & CADY, 
67 Washington Street, Chicago. 


North Missouri Normal School, 


ALENDAR for 1868-9.—School year em- 
braces four Terms of ten weeks each, be- 
ginning September Ist, November 16th, Februa- 
ry Ist, April 21st. Fall term opens September 
Ist, 1868. 

Students, however backward, or however 
advanced, can enter at any time. 

Course of study is as full and thorough as in 
most colleges. 

The Faculty is composed of a corps of expe- 
rienced teachers. 

Teachers are trained for their work. This is 
the only Normal School in North Missouri. 

Rare facilities for improvement are offered to 
youths of both. sexes. To conduct a LIvE 
SCHOOL, to educate live men and women, is the 
highest ambition of the Faculty. 

Expenses for board, books and tuition per 
term, from $30 to $50. 

Catalogues will be sent to any one addressing 

J. BALDWIN, President, 
Kirksville, Mo. 


Western Publishing & School Furnishing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Pubiishers of 
Mitchell’s Outline 


» Maps,Camp’s Series 











Geographies, Cut- 
ter’s Physiological 
Charts, School Tab- 


lets, Record Books, 





And Dealers in 
Philosophical, Chemical, & Holbrooks Illustrative Apparatus 
Address, J. B. MERWIN, 
President W. P. & S. F. CO., 
708°& 710 Chestnut St., St. Louis. 
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PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


Journal of Education. 


CIRCULATION 
5,000 


WE desire to call attention to the following 
points : 

Arrangements have been perfected which will 
insure its publication promptly on or before the 
first day of each month. 

The topics discussed will be such as bear 
directly on the vital questions of 


Popular Education and School Management. 


Every Teacher will thus find it an invaluable 
aid in the arduous labors of the School-room. 

The State Superintendent will publish his 
Official Decisions, and answer inquiries in re- 
gard to the law, in its columns each month. 

Every school officer will need this journal, as he 
will find in it, in addition to the official decisions 
of the State Superintendent, the forms for call- 
ing meetings, giving legal notices, making 
reports, etc., etc.; so that when action is taken 
it may in all respects conform to the law. He 
will thus have at hand, not only the Jaw, but the 
necessary forms for carrying it into execution. 

We design printing in each number of the first 
volume 


Elevations, Plans, and Estimates, 


SCHOOL HOUSES, 


Seating from fifty to five hundred pupils. We 
shall also give a monthly summary of Educational 
Intelligence, Notices of Teachers’ Institutes, 
Conventions, Examinations, Exhibitions, etc. 

Articles appear each month in its columns 
from the ablest writers in the country, and 
we invite and solicit information, questions, 
correspondence, and facts, from all sections 
hoping by this means to conduct the JournaL 
with such ability and impartiality as will secure 
the cordial co-operation of all—parents, teachers, 
and school officers—in extending its circulation. 

We hope our friends will act promptly, and 
send in to us immediately their own names as 
subscribers, and as many others as it is possible 
to obtain. Please remit the money to 


J. B. MERWIN, Publisher, 
708 and 710 Chestnut street, St. Louis, Mo 





TERMS: 
Per year, in advance........ . 
Single copies..... 


seeeeeeee $1 50 
15 


eeeeee eee eserresesene 


GROVER & BAKER 
SEWING MACHINES. 





The Very Highest Prize. 
“LOUOP Jo WOLSaT oy) Jo SSO.ID 


Exposition Universelle, Paris, 1867. 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES 


Superiority over all others, by reason ofthe fol- 
owing points of excellence: 


Elasticity of Stitch, 
Simplicity of Machine, 
No Rewinding Thread, 
No Fastening of Seams, 

Beauty and Great Variety of Embroidery. 

Practical qualities pre-eminently possessed by the 
GROVER & BAKER. EACH ONE is absolutely 
essential to a COMPLETE FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE. 

Light & Heavy Manufacturing Machine’. 
WmocHr-STILTCE 
Adapted to all kinds of 
LEATHER AND CLOTH WORK. 
Send for samples and Price List. 
Salesrooms, 511 North Fourth Street, 
SAINT LOUIS. 


SIEGEL & BOBB, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


GAS FIXTURES, COAL OIL FIXTURES, 


DECALCOMANIE, 
DIAPHANIE, 


Wax Flower Materials, 


Bronzes, 
Fancy Ornaments, 


Glass Dome Shades, 
Statuettes, &c., &c. 


Churches, private and public buildings fitted 
up for gas or coal oil in the most approved man- 
ner. 


No. 203 North Fifth Street, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


COLTON ‘DENTAL ASSOCIATION. 
EETH EXTRACTED WITH- 


Fe OUT PAIN. We originated 
the use of the NITROUS OXIDE 
Gas, and have administered it to over 100,000 
i without a single failure or accident. 

We agree to extract Teeth ABSOLUTELY WITH- 
OUT PAIN. The GAS is pleasant to breathe and 
entirely harmless. * 

Teeth inserted in the best manner at low rates. 





Don’t forget the name and number of office, 
517 OLIVE STREET, Bet. Fifth and Sixth. 


- ECLECTIC 
Kducational Series. 


WILSON, HINKLE & Co., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO., 


Combining in the highest degree both MERIT and 
ECONOMY. This Series has attained a deserved 
popularity far greater than any other; having been 
wholly, or in part, recommended by suce essive 


State Superintendents of Fourteen States. 


McGUFFEY’S 
New Eclectic Readers 


The most Natural, Easy, and Progressive Series 
published, and already in general use in the State of 
Missouri, 


McGuffey’s and De Wolf’s Spellers are rapidly 
nereasing in popularity. 


RAY’S SERIES OF MATHEMATICS i 
daily increasing in popularity and circulation. Thi 
Series is in use wholly, or in part, in the schools o 
New York City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, and thousands of other Citie 
and Towns. 

PINNEO’S GRAMMARS are in almost ex- 
clusive use in several States. Pinneo’s Parsing Exv- 
ercises and False Syntar meet a want of the school 
room long felt by the Practical Teacher. 

McGUFFEY’S NEW ECLECTIC PRIMER 
and NEW PRIMARY RE ER, in Leigh’s 
Phonotypic Text, A new method of teaching Primary 
Reading that has been tried with satisfact Lory results 
in the 


Public Schools of Boston and St. Louis. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HARVEY’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
A Practical Grammar for Colleges, Schools and 
Private Students. 
HARVEY’S ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR. 
An elementary work in which both the subject and 
the method of teaching it are presented. Single copy 
for examination, 25 cents, 


WHITE’S COMMON SCHOOL REGISTER. 


For country sub-district schools. It contains both 
a Daily and a Term Record. Single copy by mail, $1. 


WHITE’S GRADED SCHOOL REGISTER. 

Tnis Register is adapted for Graded Schools of 
Cities and Towns. It contains both a Daily and a 
Term Record. By mail, $1.00. 


Ss NEW PRIMARY CHARTS— 


They combine the Object, Word, and Letter Meth- 
ods, and are designed to ,accompany McGuffey’s 
Readers. The Ten Numbers, including a large 
Alphabet and the Multiplication Table, on roller, will 
be sent by mail, pre-paid, for $2.00, 





Two New Books of Ray’s Series. 


I. ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY. 

Beautifully illustrated and embracing latest dis- 
coveries to date of publication. By mail, single 
copy, $2.00. 

Il. ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. 

A more complete and thorough presentation of the 
subject than any to which the American Student has 
hithertoo had access. 

SCHUYLER’S LOGIC. 

A clear, concise treatise on this subject, for High 
Schools and Colleges, Single copy, by mail, for ez- 
amination, 75 cents. 

Teachers and School Officers desiring to make a 
change in text books not in satisfactory use in their 
schools, are respectfully invited to correspond with tie 
Publishers. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO,, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Tue TRAVELERS INSURANCE CompaANy, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., grants all forms of insurance against 
Death or Wholly Disabling Injury by Aecident, and 
is the Pioneer Accldent Insnrance Company of this 
country; it also issues 


LIFE 


And Endowment Policies‘ -_— the Cash Plan, com- 
bining ample security and cheapness of cost, under 
a definite contract. The Company has a paid-up 
capital of $500,000, and its cash assets exceed 
$1,350,000. If he desires, the policy-holder can 
combine all the benefits of Life 


AND 


Accident Insurance under one policy and premium— 
a feature in life insurance not granted by other com- 
panies. Policies of Accident Insurance contract to 


pay a fixed sum, of $500 to $10,000, in the event of 


fatal accident, or a weekly indemnity of $3 to $50 or 
total disability caused by 


ACCIDENT 


—not to exceed six months for any one accident. 
Policies written by the month or year, at a yearly 
cost of $5 to $25 per $1,000, according to occupation 
and degree of hazard. This kind of insurance is 
easily obtained, costs but little, and covers the 
thousand hazards of accident to which all men are 
exposed. For all men who cannot obtain a full life 
policy, and for most men who can, this is the best 
form of personal 


INSURANCE. 


Statistics show that about one in ten of our popula- 
tion meets with an accident every year, ood the 
records of this Company show that one in overy four- 
teen of all its 176,000 So have been paid 
for claims under accident policies, in amounts vary- 
ing from $5 to $10,000 each. In this way, the 
TRAVELERS has already pail Over One Million 
Dollars, for death or injury by accident. The 


TRAVELERS 


Insurance Company is also meeting with great suc- 
cess in its Life Department, established in July, 1856 

and 8.915 policies have been written. It grants full 
life and onlowment policies, embracing the best fea- 
tures of the best companies, as to non-forfeiture, 
terms of payment, etc., but without any of the com- 
plications or uncertainties of the note system. It 


~ INSURANCE 


rather than future ‘‘dividends.’’ Its contract is a 
it plain one, its security is ample and unquestioned, 
and its rates of premium are exceedingly low. It 
prefers to do business on a cash basis, peo give 
its policy-holders advantages not attainable under 
the credit system. In short, anything desirable in 
either Life or Accident Insurance, can be furnished 
at low cost by this 


COMPANY. 


The same ability, euerey and prudence in manage- 
ment, which have given the TRAVELERs such a large 
and successful business in Accident Insurance, while 
ull its competitors were forced to quit the field, will 
be devoted to its future; and, with its cash assets of a 
million and a quarter, furnish a yoy of security, 
permanence and stability. And the rapid and in- 
creasing growth of its Life Department, already 
rivaling many of the older life companies, attests the 
popularity of this yy & 

JAMES G. BATTERSON, Pres’t. 

RODNEY DENNIS, Sec’y. 

Caras. KE. WILson, Ass’t See’y 


Cc. Cc. BAILEY, 


Ceneral Agent for Missouri, 
305 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


Employment for Enterprising Teachers 


THE 


WESTERN PUBLISHING 


AND 


School Furnishing Co. 


OF ST. LOUIS, 


Are prepared to arrange with Enterprising par- 
ties to act as 


CANVASSERS 


FOR THEIR EXTENSIVE 


CATALOGUE OF SCHOOL SOPPLIES, 


Throughout the West and South. 


None but parties of undoubted responsibility 
will be employed. Security for the faithful 
discharge of duties required. For terms 


Address, with references, 


JAS. B. MERWIN, Pres., 
708 and 710 Chestnut Street, 
ST. LOUIS. 


THE BEST 





PAPER-COVERED 


TALC CRAYONS 


AND 


Everything Else Needed to Furnish 
Schools, 


For Sale by 


W.P.& S. EF. CO. 
708 AND 710 
Chestnut Street, - St. Louis, Mo. 


L. Y. STUART, 


616 North Second street, St. Louis, 
Is the Authorised Agent for the 


“New Jerusalem Messenger,” 


And other Periodicals of the New Church. Any of 
the Books of the Church will be forwarded by him, 
by mail, on the receipt of the retail price as given in 
the list of books in the New Jerusalem Messenger. 








THE 


NATIONAL SERIES 


= 


STANDARD 


School Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
New York and Chicago. 


MONTEITH & McNALLY’S 
GHhOGRAPEHY. 


PARKER & WATSON’S 


READERS and SPELLERS. 


Davies’ Series of Arithmetics. 
Davies’ Series of Algebra. 


Davies’ Series of Geometry. 


Clark’s System of 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


STEELE’S 
Fourteen Weeks ix Astronomy. 


STEELE’S 
Fourteen Weeks mm Philosophy. 


STEELE’S 
Fourteen Weeks mm Chemistry. 


WOOD'S CLASS BOOK OF BOTANY. 


PECK’S 


Ganot’s Natural Philosophy. 


Willard’s History of United States. 


Monteith’s Youth’s History of United States. 


PORTER’S 


PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY. 
BROOKFIELD’S COMPOSITION. 
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New Books. Economy. 


STODDARD’S PRIMARY PICTORIAL 
ARITHMETIC, $0 30. This book of 110 pages 
contains beautiful illustrations with Tables and Ex- 
ercises on the Fundamental Rules. 


STODDARD’S COMBINATION SCHOOL 
ARITHMETIC, $0 80: This book of 380 pages 
is a combination of so much of Arithmetic, both 
Mental and Written, as presents in one book for 
common schools a good practical course of instruc- 
tion in this important science at a lower price, and in 
less time than can be had in the two or three books 
generally used. This book begins with the simplest 
presentation of number, and includes all the arith- 
metical principles and their application in the ordi- 
nary business affairs of life. 


STODDARD’S NEW PRACTICAL AR- 
ITHMETIC,$1; or Stoddard’s Complete Arith- 
metic (cloth binding) $1 25, These books are in- 
tended to be complete text books for the study of 
Written Arithmetic in high schools and academies. 
They include explanations of Money, Weights and 
Measures, both Metric and Common, Temperature, 
Book-Keeping, etc. These new combination books 
furnish a full and thorough series of Arithmetics for 
graded schools for $2 10 or $2 25. The Combination 
School Arithmetic will alone ‘serve for District 
Schools ; and for High Schools or Academies, etc., a 
full high course is obtained in Stoddard’s Complete 
Arithmetic, $2 25; Stoddard’s Intellectual Arithme- 
tic, $1 50. New and full Keys to Stoddard’s Intel- 
lectual Arithmetic (price 50 cents) ; and to Stoddard’s 
New Practical and Complete Arithmetics (price $1) 
are now published. 


-Bullions’ Common School Grammar, $0 50. 
Contains Sentential Analysis and requires frequent 
drills in Composition. ‘this book is sufficient for 
District Schools, and for Graded Schools is an intro- 
ductory work to Bullion’s Practical Grammar (with 
Analysis) $1. 

Exercises in Analysis, Parsing and Composi- 
tion (new) $0 50. Having direct reterence to Bul- 
lions’ two English Grammars. 


Bullions & Morris’ Latin Grammar, $0 50. 
This is a carefully revised edition of Bullions’ Latin 
Grammar, by Prof. C.D. Morris. This Latin Gram- 
mar contains several new and important features, 
and is commended by many good classic teachers as 
i best Latin Grammar published in this coun- 

ry. 

Bullions’ Latin Reader, $1 50. Enlarged with 
a variety of Exercises, in the order of the B. & M’s 
Grammar, and with full direct references to it. 

Bullions’ Lat.-Eng. and Eng.-Lat. Diction- 
ary, $5. Containing syonyms; also, Geographical 
and Proper Names, and distinct marks of the vowel 
quantities. 

Bullions’ & Kendrick’s Greek Grammar, $2. 
Bullions’ Greek Grammar, revised Rev. A. C. Ken- 
drick, D.D., Rochester University, New York. 

Kendrick Greek Exercises, $1. To accompany 
B. & kK.’s Greek Grammar, with references. 

Alden’s Science of Government, $1 50. For 
high schools and colleges, in connection with Amer- 
ican Insitutions. 

Alden’s Citizens’ Manual of Government, 
$0 50. For common schools. 

Hooker’s Human Physiology and Hygiene, 
$175. ‘‘lhave used the books of various authors 
on the subject of Physiology, but the work of Prof. 
Hooker satisfies me much more fully than any 
other.’’--Pres. Edwards, Normal University, Il. 
Hooker’s First Book in Physiology...... $0 80 
Shaw’s Manual of English Literature.... 2 00 
Shaw’s Specimens of English Literature 2 00 
Lossing’s Primary History of U.8.238 8 100 
Lossing’s Grammar School History of U. 

5 Se Soe et SPI 1 25 
Lossing’s Common School History of U. 

“ Ries waste esmeh's RRR cok See ST ES 
Lossing’s Pictorial History of U. 8. 424p 2 00 

This series of School Histories of the United States, 
by Benson J. Lossing, author of ‘‘ Field. Book of the 
Revolution,’’ etc., etc., ismow completed, and each 
volume is adapted to some class of pupils. It is the 
result of years of carefullabor on the part of its 
author No pains or expense has been spared in pre- 
paring the maps and illustrationn ; and they are now 
submitted to the public in the belief that it is not pos- 
sible to produce a more perfect series of School His- 
tories either in literary merit, adaptation to the wants 
ofour schools, or the elegance of illustrations. 

Moore’s Elements of Science, $0 75 _ Con- 
tains 133 Lessons on Animals, Birds, Fishes, Plants, 
Minerals, Colors, Fuels, etc., etc.; also an Introduc- 
tion on Object Teaching, and a Glossary of Scientific 


Terms. 

<> NOTICE.--The above are the usual prices; 
copies for examination with a view to introduction, if 
approved, will be sent to teachers and school oflicers, 
by mail, post-paid, on receipt of half-price. 

Address 
SHELDON & CO., 
498 and 500 Broadway, N. Y. 

WM. CUNNINGHAM, Agent, 

= 308 N. 5th St., St. Louis, Mo. 





OFFICE DESKS 


FOR 








«i 


LAWYERS, — 
DOCTORS, 
MERCHANTS, 


And all other Business and Profes- 
sional Men, and 


SHA TS 


StyleB. RUSTIC PATTERN. Plain or 
Paneled. 





STATIONARY BACK. 


FR 


CHURCHES, 
SCHOOLS, 


COURT HOUSES, 
LAWNS. 


J. B. MERWIN, 
Pres’t W. P. and §, F. Co.. 


708 and 710 Chestnut Street, 





8T. LOUIS, MO. 





EDUCATIONAL TEXT BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO.. 
47 and 49 Greene Street, New York. 


N°? SERIES OF SCHOOL BOOKS EVER 
offered to the public have attained so wide 
a circulation or received the approval and en- 
dorsement of so many competent and reliable 
educators, in all parts of the United States, as 
this. 
Among the most prominent of their publica- 
tions are the following, viz. : 
The Union Series of Readers. 
Entirely new in matter and illustrations, and re- 
ceived with great favor by the best teachers in 
the country. 
Robinson’s Series of Mathematics. 
Including <Arithmetics, Algebras, Geometries, 
Surveying, ete.; highly commended by all who 
have them in the class-room. 
Kerl’s New Series, of Grammars. 
Unsurpassed in simplicity, clearness, research, 
and practical utility. 
Well’s Natural Science. 
Including Philosophy, Chemistry. Geology, 
and Science of Common Things. 
Spencerian Copy-Books. ‘ 
Simple, Practical, and Beautiful. Newly en- 
graved and improved. 
Colton’s Geographies, 
Fasquelle’s French Series, 
Woodbury’s German Series, 
Bryant & Stratton’s Book-Keeping, 
Willson’s Histories, 
Webster’s School Dictionaries, (Illustrated), 
Spencerian Steel Pens, 





NEW BOOKS, 


A Manual of Inorganic Chemistry. 
Arranged to facilitate the Experimental Dem- 
onstration of the facts of the science. 
Robinson’s Differential and Integral Calculus. 
For High Schools and Colleges. 


Kiddle’s New Manual of the Elements of Astronomy. 
Comprising the latest discoveries and theoretic 
views, with directions for the use of the Globes, 
and for studying the Constellations. 

Paradise Lost. 

A School Edition, with explanatory Notes. 


Colton’s Common School Geography. 
Illustrated by numerous Engrayings. Quarto. 
Mark’s First Lessons in Geometry. 
Designed for Primary Classes, and taught ob- 
jectively. 
The Song Cabinet. 
A New Singing Book’for Schools. 
Tepasent's Analysis of the Constitution of the United 
tates. 
A Chart of 52 pages on one roller. Anexposition 
of the Constitution. Should be in every class- 
room. . 
Townsend’s Civil Government. 
To accompany the ‘* Analysis of the Constitu- 
tion.’’? Incloth. 12mo, 336 pages. 
Gray’s Field, Forest and Garden Botany. 
An easy introduction to a knowledge of all the 
Common Plants in the United States (east of 
the Mississippi), both wild and cultivated. 
8vo., cloth. Ready December Ist. 


(c= Teachers, and all interested, are invited 
to send for our Descriptive Catalogue and Circu- 
lars, and to correspond with us freely. 

Address the Publishers, or ~ 


O. M. BAKER, Gen. Ag’t, 


508 Fourth Street S*‘. Louis 


